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CHAPTER VIII. 
Analysis and Synthesis of Passional Al- 
traction. 


“Tt is an enterprise as vain as it is ridiculous 
to seek to destroy the passions. ‘That were to 
control nature ; that were to reform the work 
of Ged. If God commanded man to annihilate 
the passions which he gives him, God would 
will and not will, he would contradict himself. 

“ Never has he given this insensate order; no 
such thing is written in the humana heart; and 
what God wills that man should do, he does not 
make another man tell him, he tells it to hinn| 
himself, he writes it at the bottom of his heart.” 


—J. J. Rousseau. = 
| 
“ Know thyself.” — Ancient Oracle. 
Il. 
“We should not confound the passion with its 
developments, the cause with the effect.” — Ch, 
Fourier. | 


But by what right, it will be asked, 
do you call these twelve passions the radi- 
cal passions; are there no others! Are 
these the primordial springs of all haman 


actions '— Answer this question for 


yourself, 


past, in the present, around you, based 
you, present any other aspect than ad 


three classes — sensual, affective and in- 


tellectual’ Do you know any other | 
sphere than these three! | 
Proceeding from this point: In the) 


| 


material or sensitive sphere, do you 
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which successively sway the life of 


mant 


Finally, in the requirements of the in- 


tellectual sphere, which should preside 
| 

|over the distribution of things, over the 
combination of passional sounds; know | 


you any other elements, than consonance, 
dissonance and modulation ; accord, dis- 
cord and alternation; [or synthesis, an- 
alysis and observation’] And do you find 


in the sphere of the distributive passions, 


any others than the cabalist, which dis- 
criminates discords ; the composite, which 


combines accords; and the papillonne, 


And aill 


these generic passions which can only be 


which determines changes? 
satisfied together, by general harmony, 
are they not ruled by the need of that 
superior harmony, by Uniryism, which 
is their common centre? 

Very well. But what are hatred, 
vengeance, anger, fear, &c., if they 
are not passions ' — A]! these movements, 


}aod many others which ignorant philoso- 


‘nature: I reserve this subject for a sub- 
| sequent work. We have here to investi- 
gate the passions in their relations to in- 
dustrial attraction. We resume our 
| analysis and synthesis. 

There are three orders of passions 
corresponding to the three spheres of ha- 
man nature, or to the three forces of the 
‘universe, to the three principles which 
compose it, namely : 

Matter, passive and moved ; 


Spirit, active and moving; 

Mathematics, neuter, arbitral and dis- 
tributive. 

Each of these three orders furnishes 
its particular passions, which resolve 
themselves into three principal centres of 
| Attraction, uniting at a higher point in a 
| superior common centre ; thus : 
| 1. The Passive principle gives five 
| Sensitive passions, namely : Sight, Hear- 
ing, Smell, Taste, Touch. Their sphere 
lis material and their end Lurury. 
| 2. The active principle gives fi f- 


phers have called passions, and given as | fective Passions, namely : Friendship, or 


the constituent forces of human nature, 


are only effects of false developments, 
repercussions of the primitive passions, 


You hate, you avenge yourself, you get 


wounded in the desires of your senses, 
in your affections of friendship, ambition, 
love, the family sentiment; in the de- 
velopment of some one of your radical 
passions. In the same manner you fear 
for yourself, for your enjoyments, for 


your affections, which are threatened. 


- 


the unisexual, which prevails in child- 
hood ; Love, or the bisexual, which pre- 
| vails in youth; Ambition, or the corpor- 


ate sentiment, which prevails in maturity ; 


. pee : : : 
Dues the nature of man in the |angry, when you are resisted, shocked, | Familism, or the sentiment of consanguin- 


Their 
| sphere is spiritual, social, and their end is 


ity, which prevails in old age. 


Groups. 
3. The Neuter principle gives three 
Distributive Passions, namely: the Cab- 


| 
! 
a 
jalist (discords,) the Papillonne (medula- 
| tions, ) the Composite (accords.) Their 


know any other sense than the five, of| Fear is often an effect of absence of|sphere is intellectual, and their end is 


. . . r | 
Sight, Smell, Hearing, Taste and} 


Touch ? 


passion. ‘The feeblest beings become 
brave when passion is strongly excited in 


| 
| Serzes. 
' 


| X. They all blend in the passion of 


La ’ 
In the affective sphere do you know of|them. See in all uature, for example, il Nity-1sM, which is the demand for 


any passion besides the four, Friendship, | the development of courage in females at! UniversaL Harmony, the ulterior aim 


, . . | . . . 
Unisexual affection, ruling especially in |the epochs of the maternal function and|and common centre of all the Pas- 


the infancy of life— Love, Bisexual af- 
fection, ruling in youth ;— Ambition, 
Corporative affection, ruling in maturity ; 
— Familism, affection of consanguinity, 


tuling in old age? 





its passion, 

The slightest reflection renders it evi- 
dent that all the subversive movements 
which have been hitherto ranked among 


| sions. 

| Te complete the analysis of human na- 
‘ture, we should need to add, to this 
| summary of the passional or motive 


Do you know in the} the passions, are only developments, more | powers of the three spheres, that of the 


affective regions of the Soul an affection | or less falsified, of the twelve passions of faculties which these passions set in _mo- 
which is not a product er a combination | the scale. And this refutes all imputations| tion. Man is endowed with physical 
of one or several of these four affections, | of essential depravity made against human! faculties or muscular forces, spiritual 
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faculties, and intellectual faculties. His | 
faculties are the means of human activity | 
which develops itself under three phases, 
Science, Art, and Industry, in the mate- 
rial sense of the word, as it has been un- 
derstood in our times. But it should be 
clearly recognized that these faculties 
which I indicate, are only our means of 
action, and not the causes of our actions. 
Muscular power, Artistic talent, Intellectu- 
al faculties, sleep until passion wakes them. 
Passion is the anterior spring, the cause 
of motion ; the faculties stand at the or- 
der of passion and execute its commands. 
These faculties serve the subversive as 
well as the harmonious developments 
(essors) of the passion ; they are, compar- | 
atively speaking, an element entirely pas- 
sive, enfeoffed to passion, the active ele- 
ment, which arouses them. 

The three orders of faculties are 
the agents of paasion, its tools, its sol- 
diers, its employed workmen, its torch- 
bearers. It is besides entirely false to’ 
confound these faculties of the three 
spheres with the passions of the three 
spheres; for the three orders of pas- 
sion, sensitive, affective and distributive, | 
indiscriminately call into action, physical, 
spiritual or intellectual faculties : a desire 
of the senses excites the play of the fac- 
ulties of the spirit, as a want of the dis- 
tributives or the affectives excites a de- 
velopment of the muscular forces. The 
essentially active character of passion | 
goes so far, that we have almost the 
right to say that the passion creates the | 
faculties. A character of high passional | 
title cannot be poor in faculties ; it is this 
as been nearly expressed in the 
: Will makes power. Who has! 
not recognized, himself, how much more 
we can do under passionate excitement | 







than in a state of calm and atony; how | 
much intellectual force, artistic inspira- | 
tion, skill, address and muscular strength, | 
passion gives us; how far what is done 
from taste, from love, is superior to what | 
is done with indifference or aversion ! 

We will now present a summary of | 
the Faculties, as we have already done of | 
the Passions : 

1. To the Passive principle belong | 
Physical faculties, or aptitudes for ma-| 
terial lodustry. | 

2. To the Active principle belong 
Spiritual faculties, or aptitudes for the 
Arts. | 

3. To the Neuter principle belong In-| 
tellectual faculties, or aptitudes fur the 
Sciences. 

X. All together tend to general Indus- 
try and the collective management of the | 
globe. 

To labor, to act, is to employ these 
faculties ;,it is to make use ®f the mus- 
eular fotos, the intellectual power, the 
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ment be good or bad, the action useful, | which we undergo much fatigue, which 
useless or hurtful. It is always an ac-| present difficulties and obstacles whetting 
tion, an expense of force. our zeal. They answer that these are 
The condition of harmonic order is,|amusements. But why are these exertions 
that the action be useful, good in its re-| amusements! This is the point before 
sults; in other words that the faculties be | us, and when you shall have answered 
applied to the collective industry and|this why, you will be inclined to see 
well-being, and that the action be in it-| whether we cannot also change into 
self a pleasure. Now action, the exer- | amusements all the exertions of science, 
cise of faculties, can be determined only | of agriculture, of manufacture, of art, &c. 
in one of two methods, by attraction, or| which constitute industry — This is the 
by constraint. But attraction is the re-| whole question. 
sult of direct and free excitement of the| It is truly no wonder, as things go, 
sensitive, affective and distributive pas-|that men should ron after pleasure and 
sions. Constraint is the lash of the task-| flee from labor. A handworker, a la- 
master, of hunger, of want, of mural | borer, an artizan, a clerk in an office, in a 
obligation, of the joyless necessities of| word a civilized laborer, finds his work 
the morrow, of the sharp cares of life cast in a certain furm which is inflexible. 





which torment and crucify the soul. 
Action, determined by the excitement 
of passion, is essentially free and attrac- 
tive. 
Action, which has no moving spring 
but constraint, is evidently repugnant. 


With these data of passional science, you 


may now judge — 
Il. 

Since the demands of the twelve passions 
and of unityism, determine the conditions 
of attraction, can it be settled as an ab- 
solute law, that man loves rest and hates 
labor? 
for action. 


No, it is not true. 
He bears within him the ap- 


titades which predispose to it, the forces 


which urge to it. When he neither acts 


/nor occupies himself, ennui seizes and de- 


vours him. 
But it is true, that to a labor, whose 
conditions oppose themselves to his pas- 


}sional impulses, man will prefer rest. 


Man loves pleasure, that is all. Let 


| work become pleasure, that is, the means 
_of excitement and of satisfaction to the 


twelve passions, and man will love labor. 


Persons who cannot or wil] not reason or 


remount to causes, have here a singular 
argument—they distinguish al] actions 
into two classes, those which have a use- 
ful result, and those which have a negative 
or futile result. To the execution of the 
first they give the name of labor, to that 
of the second the name of amusements or 
of pleasures ; and as we now see men run 
after pleasures (unproductive result,) and 
generally give themselves only through 
necessity to labor, (productive result,) 
they rashly conclude that we must lack 
common sense, when we admit the possi- 
bility of attractive labor. 

You cite certain very common exam- 
ples from their own experience, to prove 
that we often create for ourselves occupa- 
tions, that we become impassioned for 
labors in art, science, construction ; for 
certain exercises in gardening, in cabinet 
making; for fishing, hunting, &c., 
exertions which we are free to let alone, 


Man is born | 


|This form does not permit enjoyments 
and impassioned excitements; on the 
‘contrary it is directly in opposition to the 
‘aim of the paasions. 

Nature asks for elegance, luxury, rich- 
es, health, the pleasures of the senses. 
‘The isolated labor of civilization of- 
tener outrages the senses, depraves the 
destroys health, and hardly 
suffices for the existence of the laborer 
and of his miserable family —Such is 
the condition of labor for the masses. 
| — This condition improves as you ascend 
the steps of the social scale. Thus Ja- 
bor, less and less ungrateful as you 
ascend, becomes Jess and Jess repugnant. 
Does the citizem in his workshop or 
office experience the same aversion as the 
unfortunate who passes his wimer’s day 
jin the frozen Seine, the water up to his 
| waist, to gain three francs in pulling 
floating wood ashore? 

Nature asks for assemblies of persons 
who love each other, seek each other, 
sympathizing men, women, children, re- 
| latives, friends, lovers, colleagues, infe- 
| riors and superiors ; it asks the free form- 
ation of Groups corresponding to the af- 
fective passions. Civilized and separ- 
ated (morcele) labor isolates the laborer in 
his function, or sets him face to face with 
beings whom he loves not; stifles and 
kills the affective passions, and thus 
brings vacancy, ennui, despair, or hatred, 
in place of the active enjoyments of the 
heart, the warm expansions of the soul, 
the exaltation of lively sympathies. 

Does there exist a man so narrow as to 
deny, that in proportion as we approach 
conditions genial to the development of 
the affections, work becomes less and 
less repugnant, and converges nearer 
to pleasure? — Surely you, reader, will 
not be that man! 

Nature demands a succession of varied 
and contrasted positions, motions, changes 
of scene, incidents, alternations; it is the 
law of life. She dreads monotony. 

Civilized labor nails the man to his 


| 
| 
| 


| 
organs, 





SS 


artistic aptitudes, whether the employ-| and which have a productive result, for| work, and to the same work, al) day long, 


and for his life. Nature would har ve ac-| 
cords, great synergic moveme 
nating and impassioned ; she | 


, fasci- | 
lend in| 
all hearts cords which the enthusiams of | 
sympathetic masses cause tu vibrate in| 
unison. She will have alSo discords, 
struggles, cabals of parties, exciting in- | 
trigues, strong and powerful discords. | 
She hates the dull calm, the atony, the 


void, the torpor. Civilized labor plunges | 






into ennui, does not keep he springs | 
tense, relaxes all the curds aud leaves 
them flaccid and hangin Who 
can say that in acciden which 


depart from the civilized method, where | 
these springs act more or less in labor, we | 
do not find industrial champions excited | 
in their work,—attracted towards 
object t 

Finally, nature urges the individual to 
connect his action with a collective effort 


its | 


to play in the great concert of general | 
order, to fill an appreciated part in a har- 
With fuller satisfaction of 
this high necessity, are connected grand 
and religious enjoyments, superior inspi- 
rations, industrial accords. — 
Civilized labor encloses the laborer in the 
miserable circle of his individual selfish- 
ness, at best of his family selfishness. 
Humanitary action is broken up, or rather 
dves not exist —there is no whole, no| 
order, no unity; all clashes and breaks. 


monic whole. 


glorious 


| wretched, tiresome ; 


_ PF 
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‘same motives more refined. The café, | 
| the social assemblies, balls, theatres, race 
courses, literary and political discussions, | 
hunts, dinners, festivals. Analyze all this, | 
go back tp causes, and you will always 


‘find at the bottom some of the twelve | 


passional springs. I well know that in| 
civilization, all these pleasures are poor, 
they are starved and 
spavined, false and frivolous; their aim 
is futile, and the cramped sphere in which 
they are developed by these who can pay 
for them, is unadapted to high accords, 
composite rivalry, frequent alternations ; 
these factitious pleasures are to Phalan- 
sterian life, what wax figures are to 
joyous and animated Groups ; 
pale copies, faded pictures. The dullest 


Phalansterian feels more active pleasure | 

| 
yet | 
,| you will always find the essential causes 


in a day, than a civilizee in a month ; 


of free and attractive action in the study 
of what men have agreed to call pleasures. | 
Is gaming anything else than a factitious | 
intrigue, created in the waut of a real 
one’ Would you propose cards to mer- 
chants who discuss their affairs, to lite- 


rary men arguing over their works and 


their theories, a. ae who com- | 
bine the chances @ cress in an enter- 


prise ; 
a real intrigue’ Are theatres alsu any- 
thing more than artificial intrigues, in, 


they are) 


in a word, to any man involved in| 
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‘tions, you diminish proportionally the 
“attraction, and in order that the action 
should continue, you must gradually re- 
place the motive of pleasure by the mo- 
‘tive of constraint, whose force must go 
on increasing in proportion as you depart 
farther from the three conditions of attrae- 
tion, as you outrage more and more deeply 
the passional system. At one of the ex- 
| tremities, you have liberty, order and hap- 
piness ; it is Phalansterian Association : at 
the other, you have slavery, anarchy and 


| . eth . 
| misery ; it is the most complete separation, 


barbarous or civilized. Choose. — The 
‘choice is made, and if the intelligence of 
the age has not yet found the seed which 
“must produce guod fruits, at least its ten- 
|dencies are towards labor, towards Asso- 
ciation, towards liberty; and to these 
tendencies henceforth the future belongs. 
Courage, then, for all of us who dig the 
furrow and spur on the lazy ox! Heart 
_and courage, that the harvest may be 
full and fine, and that we, the laborers, 
‘may yet assist at the feast! J may de- 
| ceive myself, but it does seem that you, 
reader, who have thus far followed us, 
/must remain convinced by the force of 
facts, and the power of rigorous logic, that 
the analytic and synthetic caleulation of 
passional attraction, the only real basis of 
| the science of man, has discovered to us 
_ the true and pre-determined social mech- 


The civilized laborer can only thus bear| which you are no longer an actor as when | ;anism, consonant with human nature ; 
his sad witness of constraint and selfish-| gambling, but a spectator; intrigues sus- | and that the first characteristic of this 
ness, in lieu of being transported by at- |tained by the luxury of decorations, the mechanism applied to industry, is to 
traction in the high accords of Unityism. | | orchestra, the passional effects of the | | place Humanity in attraction towards its 
Would you now understand the cause of scene, the piquancy and variety of situa-_ _ general work, towards the management 
the fact you express, when you say man ‘tions? The reading of a -romauce, of a) ‘of the globe, in other words, the inaugu- 
loves pleasures and flees labor? It is be-| tale, of a poem, is it anything else than ration on the earth of Attractive Indus- 
cause in the present social form we are a means of artificially creating passional , try. 
not free to arrange our industrial action | excitements, solitary enjoyments, of open-| I conclude by a remark, whose bearing 
in harmony with our nature, with our| ing to passion an imaginary world, where, | the reader will appreciate. We have es- 
passions ; the industrial sphere does not) in default of satisfactions which the real | tablished first by considerations of econo- 
allow it: whilst we approach this conso-| world refuses, it tries to feed upon shades | my, of order, of Unity, the excellence of 
nance in the acts which we call pleasures. | and images, like Ixion embracing the} Associatiun, and afterwards, addressing 
For a workman not interested in his! cloud. | ourselves to the human organism and ask- 
work, paid very little, exposed to the} Thus all that obstructs the play of the| ing it an account of its exigeuces and its 
inclemencies of the weather, (lesion of | passions, becomes a source of aversion, | desires, we have obtained as its answer, 
sensation) — isolated, (lesion of affection) | 'and all that favors their free development, | the serial order. Now this serial mechan- 
— tied to a monotonous task, (lesion of | their alternated and equilibrated play, all | | ism, willed by the passional essence of 
the distributive passions) — labor is re- | ‘that answers their requisitions, becomes a | our nature, can evidently enjuy its liberty, 
pugnant ; but the tavern is attractive for. productive cause of pleasure and attrac- | its large assemblies, its discords, its ac- 
this workman, because he is there shel-|tion. This is taught us by all human cords, its modulations and intereuynnec- 
tered from the bad weather, because wine | acts evolved beneath the sun, it is demon- | tions, only in a large sphere, in a unitary 
and tobacco give him a pleasurable ex-/|strated by the analysis of the motive| and associative sphere. There is needed 
citement, (gratification of the senses) ; | springs of our nature. | for the application of this mechanism, a 
because he meets there his friends and| Thus the three orders of passions con- | | Sphere three or four hundred times larger 
acquaintance, (gratification of the affec-| verge to three centres which we have in ‘than the family houseliold, the narrow 
tions) ; because he finds there subjects of | dicated under the names of Luxury, basis of Separate Societies. It needs the 
discussion, of intrigue and cabalism in | Groups, Series: and which are thus the | Phalanx of fitteen to eighteen hundred 
cards, billiards, the papers, the different | general conditions of Attraction. If you | persons. Thus considerations purely in- 
games; because he feels free, and can | completely realize these three conditions, | dustrial have led us to Association as the 
pass from one action to another, and vary | you dispose of al! the force of attraction, | final aim of social economy ; and now con- 
according to his passional moods, (gratifi-| you put in play, by the sole virtue of! siderations of quite another character — 
cation of the distributives. ) pleasure, all the energy of which man is | the psycho-physiological, the study of the 
In the life of the citizen and of the | capable. | innate passions — lead us also to this same 
man of the world, you recognize the; If you depart from these three condi-| point. What is required by reasen, 
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by mathematical laws applied to deter-| 
mine the maximum of production, of con- | 
sumption, of prosperity, the general 
condition of order, —is also precisely the | 
aspiration of the passions constituting | 
man, those passions so much decried, so | 
often and so vainly attacked, those pas- | 
sions to whose claims we have never | 
accorded an examination, those passions | 
which morality, religion and law have | 
vied with each other in the effort to crush, | 
without even looking them in the face, | 
without naming them, without counting | 
them. Itis the passions which are right | 
in their desperate revolt against the form | 
of society ; and intellect, better informed, | 
now understands that it cannot have a} 
higher and nobler employment than that | 
of following their revelations, which 
teach the true laws of order, and can | 
alone initiate us into the knowledge of 
the eternal harmonies of the world 1 
This magnificent correspondence between | 
mathematical exigences, the general laws | 
of order and of reason, and the passional | 
exigences of man, — adaptations to pros- | 
perity, pleasure, happiness — is it not the | 
highest proof of the glorious destiny | 
reserved to nan, of the perfect ordering | 
of all things in the universe under the | 
action of the Providential law? | 

Who dare deny in these wonderful cor- | 
relations, the intervention of a higher | 
intelligence? Who can deny a 


confess Destiny ! 


THE WOE OF ERIN. 





BY GOODWYN BARMBY. 


Throned upon the gloomy summit 
Of a bogland’s turfy pile, 


Erin sat; while Wicklow’s mountains 


whatever. 


in 
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With her wan and trembling fingers, 
And she sadly sighing sung :— 


“Woe is Erin! woe is Erin! 
Sorrow, sorrow is her name! 

Crownless, sceptreless, and broken, 
Is her harp’s once glorious fame ! 


“ Woe is Erin! woe is Erin! 
Barren mother of her young ! 
Milkless! foodless' for her children — 


Dry her breasts, and parched her tongue. 


“ Woe is Erin! woe is Erin! 
Parched her tongue and bosom dry, 

Her own babes she cannot suckle, 
And her children milkless die. 


“ Woe is Erin! woe is Erin! 
Is God deaf that God is dumb ? 
Is no one sent to succor her? 
Then death, O Savior! come.” 


Thus she sung, until with sobbing, 
Only this plaint faintly came : — 

“ Woe is Erin! woe is Erin! 
Sorrow, sorrow is her name ! ” 


But there rushed across the water, 
The full echo of a voice ; 

And ’t was thus Brittannia shouted 
To the sister of her choice :-— 


“ T will give thy babes my breasts, Erin ! 
For I feel a mother’s sigh — 

I will give thy babes fy milk, Erin! 
And thy children shall not die!” 





—— ee 


MERCANTILE ASSOCIATIONS, 


We notice an article in Hunt’s Mer-| 
pre-|chant’s Magazine, encouraging a more 
established harmony? Who can fail to/ general application of the system of Mu- 
tual Assurance, or associative guaranty- 
usm to all branches of business and risks | new constitution, without any special act. 
After enumerating the vari- 

ous evils of society, he continues — 
‘*The great and growing inclination to 
associated action which pervades society 
this age has been often remarked. 
Springing from a clearer recognition than 
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Gave no sunny summer smile. 


Sad she sat; she swayed no sceptre ; 
On her head no crown she wore ; 
Near her lay a broken sapling, 
And three withered leaves she bore. 


Wild her locks flowed o’er her shoulders, 
Streaming o’er her white breasts bare, 
Dry and foodless for her children — 
Milk was not, but tears were there. 


Flowed her tears, like waves of Shannon 
When the winter winds are bleak : 

Coursed her tears, as waves of Shannon 
Chase each other, down her cheek. 


Yet, though all was dark and dreary, 
Was her harp beside her slung, 

Though alas! one harp-string only 
Could to music’s tones be rung. 


Other wires they all were broken, 
Dimmed with tears and red with rust ; 
But the lorn, lone string gleamed brightly, 

Like the soul above the dust. 


Fell one large tear of the number 
On the one unbroken wire ; 

And there wept a note of musjg, 
Like a wailing cry in ire. 

Then she kissed her only harp-string, 
And its lone, lorn wire she rung 


has ever before prevailed, of the true use 
|of Society, as a union for matual good, it 
may perhaps be looked upon more than 
any other one thing as the characteristic 
of the age; by partnerships, incorpora- 
tions, joint stock companies, lodges, 
united fraternities, and by clubs, the be- 
nevolent purpose, and the great and dar- 
‘ing purposes of the age are affected or 
assuaged. By these, canals have been 
dug and railroads laid, steamboats 
launched and factories built; by these, 
food has been supplied for the hungry 
and care for the sick; by these, great 
commercial enterprises have been carried 
on, colonies have been planted, and em- 
pires founded ; by these, missionaries and 
teachers have been sent ‘ out into all the 
earth.’ These facts force upon us the 
question — may not this plan of associat- 
ed action, which has done so much for 
the world, do still more! Let us suppose 
such a system carried out. It shall em- 
brace all the ordinary risks of social life, 
shipwreck, fire, life, loss to the merchant 
and mechame by failures, the frauds of 
employers, agents, buyers and sellers. 

in carriage by land, and loss of 
| health and “eae to the mechanic 
| and laborer. ‘The associations might em- 
brace only those of the same eal ing, or 
they might take in all pursuits and all 
risks. Each city, township or county, 
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| might have one or more Associations of 
its own. 
| This is'so admirable a plan that we 
hardly know how or where to end our 
| Quotallon og 

We agree with the writer, that ulti- 
Lolien the system of mutual guarantees 
may be applied to all pursuits and risks ; 
perhaps to embrace all the financial, me- 
chanical, agricultural, and other indus- 
| trial, and even charitable objects of indi- 
viduals, or society at large, within a 
cqunty, city or town, in one great Asso- 
ciation. Bugit seems to us a much more 
feasible apie and one much easier 


} 


managed, agfmake a thorough trial of the 
systein updn one branch of business at a 
time, and as members become better ac- 
quainted with the workings, if they find 
themselves capable of doing so to advan- 
tage, let them include other branches. It 
seems to us, also, that the amount of re- 
sponsibility to be assumed by an Associ- 
ation to include all the mercantile inter- 
ests of this county, will be sufficiently 
large for any one Association. 

Even were the practicability of its 
adaptation to every kind of business sep- 
arately, or to all branches united, settled 
beyond question, the mass of the people 
are not at present prepared for such an 
extension of the principle. 

An Association can be formed by mer- 
chants with less actual outlay of means, 
beyond the amount ordinarily required in 
carrying on their individual business, and 
with less liability to loss, if not absolute 
certainty of making a fair dividend, con- 
| sidering the large amount of business to 
be done, than in any other persuit or oc- 
eupation. Such an Association could be 
formed with a corporate name and pew- 
ers similar to free banks, except issuing 
money, under laws contemplated by the 





To do business correctly and safely, of 
course the organization must be perfect. 

The Association would have a commit- 
tee of members to meet periodically as a 
Board of Direction. It would have also 
a Secretary and ‘Treasurer, an experi- 
enced book-keeper, with assistanis if ne- 
cessary, and a sufficient number of sales- 
men and clerks, to manage the business 
upon the most approved principles. It 
wonld also have one or more persons of 
approved taste and judgment, in the se- 
lection and purchase of goods, who would 
be in al] the markets for, and at all times 
thoroughly acquainted with the prices of, 
such goods as the Association should 
deal in. 

They would purchase by the package, 
and as far as practicable, of the manufac- 
turers, as by this meaus they would save 
a number of small profits, commissions 
and expenses, incurred in the transmis- 
sion of goods through the hands of sev- 
eral persons, commission houses, auction 
houses, and jobbing houses, between the 
manufacturer and retailer. At any rate, 
they would be enabled by the quantity 
required, to buy sach amounts, and at 
such times as to obtain the most favorable 
terms. 

Those members who engage personal- 
ly in the business of the Association 
would be classed as Active members, 
and those who furnished the capital, as 
Stock members. All those enumerated 
above, would of course be classed as Ac- 
tive members, of whom there would be no 
more than would be necessary to transact 
| the business of the Association. They 
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be classed according to experience and 
skill in the management of their business. 
and would receive a certain per cent. of 
that portion of the profits assigned to 
labor, according to the time they had been 
engaged, and the guild or class of Active 
members to which they belonged. 

The capital would be furnished by sub- 
scription in such amounts, as the mem- 
bers might feel disposed to invest, or as 
the Association should vote to receive, 
and would be represented by certificates 
of stock, transferable at the option of the 
holder, by entry oa the books of the As- 
sociation. 

After paying expenses, and setting 
apart a certain per cent. to pay losses and 
depreciation of goods, the profits would 
be divided between capital and labor in 
such proportions as the Association, in 
full meeting of all the members, should 
from time to time direct. The portion 
allotted to Capital would be divided among 
members owning the Stock, in proportion 
to the amount each memberowned. The 
proportion allotted to Labor would be dis- 
tributed among the classes of the Active 
members, in such proportions as should 
be directed by the Association, and among 
the members of each class in proportion 
to the time they had been employed. 
There would be once « year a general 
meeting of all the members, for the elec- 
tion of officers, and to regulate and equal- 
ize, as far as possible, the respective pro- 
portions to be allotted to Capital aad La- 
bor, to which each class of active mem- 
bers should be entitled. 


These rates when fixed, should remain | ; . 
| material, the gun-cotton, in place of gun | 2¢ter about it. A considerable portion of 


permanent until the next general meet- 
ing of members. 
terest of each member, and of the Asso- 
ciation, to employ in each branch of ser- 
vice only such persons as were best quali- 
fied for that particular branch, and to as- 
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would receive no fixed wages, hut would|course persons not members, buying of; result was only sixteen hundred tons of 


the Association, would not be entitled to| copper. But Australia in future will 
the benefit of these low rates, and from) smelt her own copper, by a “ thirty-six 
this class of customers the dividend woald! hour’s process.’’” In a few years Aus- 
be increased. But the facilities possessed | tralia will send to market more copper 
by the Association would euable them to| than is now produced by all the rest of 
sell to persons not members, at lower) the world. But if our future penny- 
rates than could be obtained in the usual | pieces are to bear any proportion to the 
manner of making their purchases. We} reduced cost and value of the metal, they 
shall revert to this subject again. — Syra- | must be made of the size of ‘dinner 
cuse Daily Journal. plates. — English Paper. 


mn > | ~ 
Ine Discoveries or 1846! We ap-| Mopern Fassronaste Cuvrcnes in 
prehend that there can be no doubt that| Lonpon. There are five such chapels,— 


|the vear 1846 will be memorable to the St. Philip's, Regent Street; Archbishop 


end of time, for the remarkable exten-| Tenison’s Chapel, Regent Street; St. 
sions, or new applications, of human} Lake’s, Berwick Street; St. James’s, 
knowledge, which will come before fu-| York Street; and St. James’s, Hamp- 
ture historians as rendering illustrious its| stead-read. I find, however, that as re- 
narrow limits. Most evident is it that) spects their character generally, there 
we are now living in the days predicted | is litle that materially differs from the 
by the Hebrew prophet —‘ when many! system pursued at the parish church. 
shall ran to and fro, and knowledge shall Ex uno disce omnes. It is very much so, 
be increased.”’ |at least. St. Philip’s is celebrated for 

1. Foremost among these may be/'t8 fine singing. But it.is not church 
placed the use of ether, inhaled for the | MUSIC,— It Is not that “‘ one use’ which 
facilitating of surgical operations. Like | the whole realm = ordered to have ; but 
all other appliances of this kind, it meets | # fine, florid, operatic sort of ‘“* use,” im 
with failures, and even with evil results| Which some very sweet female voices 
in a few cases. But for one fatal resalt| t#ke leading parts. It is very beautiful 
and five failures, we have five hundred | aging, much of it—though certainly 
instances of vast benefit, in many of | anything but orthodox. The chapel it- 
which, beyond all doubt, lives have been | Self is a fashionable place ; and doubtless 


‘saved which would otherwise have been| ‘the singing contributes to make it so! 


can be no doubt that this discovery has mendation, 


It would be for the in-| 


| tained. 


lost. Without describing it as infallible,| Archbishop Tenison’s Chapel is a so- 
or in all cases safe to be relied on, there | beret place ; and it has this high recom- 
that the daily service is per- 
formed in it. St. Luke's, Berwick- 


conferred vast benefits on mankind. : a 
much ecclesiastical ehar- 


2. The substitution of a new explosive | Street, has not 


| its sittings are free, being in the midst of 
| dense masses of the poor; but, owing 
‘either to the invidious distinction made 


powder, is another remarkable event, 
rhe extent of its utility is not yet ascer- 
Whether it will be largély 


‘adopted in warfare is still a point on| between the accommodation for the poor 


sign to each branch such a per cent. of | 


the total profits as would command the 
services of the most capable. Dividends 
would be made at such times as the As- 
sociation should direct. 

The Capital would of course be paid 
in Cash, and if the Association should 
sell upon any other terms than cash 
down, members holding certificates of 


stock might be entitled to such credit as | 


the Association should decide to give, for 


an amount nearly equal to the amount of | 


stock owned by them, or depositing with 
the Treasurer their certificates, as securi- 
ty for payment. The Association would 
sell goods to any customer, for Cash, at 


| electricity. 


which no deeided opinion has been| 29d that for the rich, or to defects and 
formed. But of its greatest atility in all short-comings in carrying out the 
blasting and minivg operations, not the|Chareh’s system — or probably for all 
slightest doubt can exist. It is both| these reasons — it is very badly attended. 


cheaper and more powerful than gun| The experiment should be tried of mak- 
powder; and the absence of smoke gives | !"& all alike — of ceasing to have it ar- 
it a decided advantage. ‘There can re-|t@nged ‘ with respect to persons’ —al 
main no question, that in all works of | Tegatding the poor man in vile raiment,’ 
this description the new agent will rapidly | and the ‘ man with a gold ring, in goodly 
supersede the old one, apparel,’ as both equal in the sight of 

3. The third discovery of 1846, is per- | Ged, and the former quite as much entre 
haps even of greater importance than|Ued to respect as the atter within the 
either of the former. We allude to the! Walls of God"s house. It would answer 
lately patented process of smelting by| Well, there is no doubt of it. Let the 


The efieet of this change | poor, in their public worship, have their 
rc | 


| will he quite prodigious. It produces in | Christian privileges , and let the Church, 


such rate of profits as the Board of Di-| 


rection should adopt. 
It would be necessary, or at least very 
desirable that the stock should always 


less than three days what the old process | '" its appointed ministrations, have its 


required three weeks to effect. And the 
saying of fuel is so vast, that in Swansea 
alone, the smelters estimate their annual 


'saving in coals at no less than five hun- 


be equal to par value, and to secure this| 


it would be necessary that the divideuds 


should be about equal to dividends of | 
Banks or Rajlroads, the stock of which is 


at par. Tt would also be necessary that 
the dividend should be made from profits 


penses, and contributions to the fund for 
paying losses and depreciations of goods. 
These results can be effected by fixing a 
rate per ceut. advance upon cost — suf- 
ficient to cover expenses and produce such 
a dividead — which will be charged on all 
goods sold to members, ard this rate 
shonld be fixed as low as will effect those 
objects, as an inducement for the invest- 
ment of capital, and for members to pur- 
chase their govds of the Association, Of 


dred thousand pounds, Henee it is clear 
that the price of copper must be so 
enormously reduced as to bring it into 
use for a variety of purposes, from which 
its cost at present excludes it. 


| The facility and cheapness of the pro- 


perfect work ; and there need be no fear 
of any want of success. St. James's, 
Hampstead-road, was originally designed 
as a cemetery chapel, the parish having 
a burial ground adjoining it. ‘There is 
uothing about it worthy of particular re- 
mark. 

‘But to St. James’s Chapel, York- 
street, we must, in conclusion, pay our 
|special devoirs. It is—or, at any rate, 


actually realized, over and above all ex-| cess, too, wil enable the ore to be largely | its minister, would have us think it is— 


smelted on the spot. The Cornish mine| ne ordinary place, but quite a model of 
proprietors are anxiously expecting the | ecclesiastical excellence, in all that con- 


moment when they can bring the ore 
which lay in the mine yesterday, into a 
state to be sent to market to-morrow ; 
and this at the very mouth of the mine. 


jeceite Church arrangement, ritual observ- 
‘ance, and so forth! lis history presents 
|@ curious instance of what this ‘ poor 
‘man’s church’ of ours may become — 


In Australia also, the operation of this| under private speculation! Its minister 
discovery will be of the utmost impor-|is the rector of Goddington, Oxfordshire. 
tance. ‘Ten thousand tons of copper ore|'There are his flock — their lie his re- 
were sent from Australia to Koglaad last| sponsibilities as a Christian pastor — 
|year to be smelied at Swansea, and the | there is the charge committed to bun ia 
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those solemn words of his ordination,|take a change. He says ‘‘ Mr. Clarke,|claim, only tends to confirm him in his 
‘Take thon authority to preach the word | and all those who look upon Slavery in| fatal error, instead of helping him out of 
of God, and to minister the holy sacra-| 4. South as a matter of conscience, are | it. 

ments in the congregation, where thou. ae ; : he 
shalt be lawfully appointed thereunto.’ |i® my opinion, sadly mistaken. It is} And here let me remark that I rejoice 
But he delegates his pastoral duties there very true, that the consciences of many|that William H. Channing protested 
to a poor curate ; and so, in addition to Slaveholders are terribly seared and| against the ‘* Union of Associationists”’ 
heing a well-endowed Oxfordshire rector, blunted, and it is desirable to soften them | receiving any monies derived from the 
he contrives to make himself a fashion- | . ae ; ; | : 
able London parson. What a defective | ito sensibility ; bat if this were done, it| trade in, or use of Slaves. If | had been 
state of discipline our church must be in, | would not abolish Slavery.” present [ should have fully united in such 
when one of her pastors can thus be per-| Now I am forced to differ entirely|a protest. If the master has no right to 
mitted to desert his flock! But so itis. | from this opinion. I believe it would | the slave, he can have none to the pro- 
We have it here illustrated, alas! but . , - ; Leh eal i ki 
too forcibly. The Rector of Goddington, | 2elish Slavery; and that it, namely,|céeds of his unrequited toil. In making 
in Oxfordshire, is the minister of St, |an awakened and true conscience in the| these remarks | disclaim all purpose to 
James's Chapel, York-street, Westmin-| Slaveholders, ‘‘is the remedy; and | irritate or injure the Slaveholder, believ- 
ster. The thing speaks for itself. His | ing those who speak the unsophisticated 


h OW ee heeanee he ok | that it is our duty to use every proper 
arge in Westminster, how : 
gy , : means to accomplish this object. Cer-| truth in the matter, to be in reality his 


an incumbency, but —a private specula- | : 7 ee . 
tion! The chapel is prouprietary,— the tainly if every Slaveholder conscientious- | truest friends. 

rector of Goddington rents it, and lets the | ly believed slaveholding to be wrong,| A great deal is said about the necessity 
pews for his own benefit. And this, we| and acted in obedience to the dictates | of preparing the Slaves for Freedom, be- 
are to be told, is partiand parcel of the | of his conscience, he would at o free | fore it would be safe or wise to emanci 
system of the Church—the Apostolic) ~ re en ‘ ; 
Church of England! No wonder that his slaves, rather than suffer its contin- | pate them. Being at a loss to know, 
an Oxfordshire rector, getting rich in a} ual compunctions. I know very well| what human being has the right to de- 
London proprietary chapel, should decry |that there are dificulties in the way of | prive of his liberty, another human being, 
that, revival of sound chawh feeling, his doing so, but they are not insurmount-| innocent of any crime, even for the pur 
which is antagonist, not only to all such | 8 80, ; , ea | y e, ' P 
mercenary trafficking in private pews, but | ble, and in comparison with much that! pose of improving him, I believe there- 
all such unwarrantable transfer of public | has heretofore been encountered fur con- | fore that the first step to be taken for the 
duties. No wet that yy who oe | science’s sake, are light. | improvement of the slave is: to cease to 
feed a vee soe neni A Louisiana planter, even supposing | deprive him of his inalienable rights. 
charge — se the performance of his own| he were obliged to leave the State, to ac-| Free him at once ; and then lead him, 
solemn commission — should be stigma-|complish emancipation, would not have| instead of driving him. 

tised as Tractarians, or Puseyites, or| before him so perilous an undertaking,| In an article in the same Number of 


called by any other nickname, by your! .. had the Plymouth Fathers when they | the Harbinger, under the head of ‘* White 


t f Goddington! That which | 
ee a es ian aa left the shore of England, that they|Slavery,’’ the tendency is to quiet the 
conscience of the Slaveholder. The 


at the very root of the vicious system | might enjoy the blessings of an untram- 
upon which they thrive,— exclaiming in | meled conscience. And how easily could| writer draws a parallel between Negro 
tones of indignant earnestness, which | 14. Sjaveholders do away with all legal | Slaves, and what he terms White Slaves ; 

and by showing the former as found in this 


may well make them tremble, ‘ O reform | ae ; : 
it altogether!’ ’? —Ozxford and Cam-| obstacles to Emancipation, if their con- 

country of overflowing plenty, and the 
latter as found in crowded cities, and in 


bridge Magazine. | sciences were right. 
I by no means wish to be understood as 
famishing Ireland, makes out the white 
slave as badly off as the black, and 


For the Harbinger. | saying, that it is a light and easy thing 
SLAVERY. | for Slaveholders to see the evil of their 
Cixcixnats, July 24, 1847. | ways, and determine to abandon them.| thereby helps to lull the opposition to 
The Sixth Number of the Harbinger | But I do say, that it is what must take | Slavery. 

contains several articles in relation to |,place among a large portion of them, be-} But there is a great mistake made: 
Slavery. This I am glad to see, because fore Slavery can be peacefully abolished. | his cases are not at all parallel. Let him 
it seems to me to be indispensable, that| And it is not only the conscience of the compare Kentucky or any other Slave 
those who undertake a reform that is to| Slaveholder that needs light and life;| state, with Ohio or any other free state, 
do away with all social evil, should have | but the conscience of the Nation, and of|and he will find a very different case. 
a clear understanding, and a trne feeling} Reformers and Religionists. It seems| He cannot find a single white man in 
in regard to Slavery, that most flagrant | strange for instance that Mr. Macdaniel | Ohio, that would change places with the 
of all the violations of social Jaw. And)should admit the right of property in| most favored slave in all Kentucky. No 
this is only to be arrived at, by a candid Man; that these rights are not to be} man in Ohio is goaded by the fear of 
investigation of the subject. | hope! confiscated, and so forth. If he would} starvation. In Kentucky the slave man 
Associationists, in their search after seien- | be ** just in all things,’’ he must admit/is driven by the fear of bodily punish- 
tific and philosophical means of reform, | the superiority of the slave’s right to| ment, and of the still greater terror of 
will not lose sight of plain common sense | himself, over that of the master’s right} being sold to the South. Their condi- 
and strict justice. |to him. Can any person have as good a| tions cannot be compared. If Kentucky 
Mr. Macdaniel closes his. letter from | right to a man, body and soul, as he has| allowed equal political rights to all her 
Cincinnati thus: ‘* What is wanted is a/to himself! If then the Man's title to| people, she would not be dragging be- 
just and practical remedy which shall himself is paramount, how does any | hind Ohio, as she now does, iv the march 
benefit both parties. Slaveholders will| other person become entitled to him?/of improvement, prosperity, and popula- 

not and cannot devise such a remedy;!The slave does not sell himself to his| tion. 
it must come from others. Our duty| Master, he does not even give himself to| My conclusion from this is, that Politi- 
is to furnish it. Now, I pat the ques-| him. How does the Master get his|cal rights are an inestimable blessing : 
tion, and seriously, for it has never been right or title? Judging by the light of| though I can see plainly that these may be 
enjoyed, and at the same time social in- 
equality and injustice exist. And to help 
to bring about Social unity, as well as 








” 











answered — What ts the remedy 2,” Reason, common sense, and justice, it 
I think our friend has shut himself out! is found he has none. His title is self 
from finding the remedy, until his views} evidently worthless. And to admit his 
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Political unity, is my reason for being 
an Associationist, and also an Abolitionist. 
We know Slavery is execrable, there- 
fore let us seek its removal. It would be 
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,our annual settlement. How much or|On the buffet surrounding the centre 


what proportion of our dividend will be | shield, were ranged vases, cups, chalicee, 
made in cash, depends on our crops and | tankards, and salvers, in profusion, some 
other receipts. We keep one school con-| of them glittering with precious stones, 


tinually, and all families send when they | others enriched with exquisite carvings ; 


one monstrous obstacle out of the way of choose, without any perceptible cost to! 
Association. c. pb. | any —in fact, under our system, the cost 
is merely nominal. 


Joint stock property, co-operative labor, | 


en 


all of them objects of great interest, inde- 
pendently of the costly material of which 


‘they were formed. Wax lights were 


skilfully interspersed on the buffet, and 


[From the Wisconsin Telegraph.] 
WISCONSIN PHALANX. 
Cerescu, June 28, 1847. 


Friend Cheever :— lt being a long time 
since the Telegraph has given its readers 


any information of the doings and move- | 


ments of the Wisconsin Phalanx, most of 
the pioneers of which were known to the 


to inform you of our condition and pros- 
pects. We have now been a little more 
than three years in operation and iny most 
sanguine expectations have been more 
than realized. We own over 1,700 acres 


of excellent land, with a valuable water | 
power: over 700 acres under cultivation. | 


Our whole property is not far from $ 30,- 


equitable distribution of products, is doubt- | contributed much to the brillianey of the 
less the destiny of mankind, and will/ display. Amidst this most superb collec- 
eventually be adopted, and produce that | tion, in which the genius of the artist and 


jlonged for state of universal unity and/the utmost skill of the workman were 


brotherhood. But the age seems, as/ concentrated in a material the most beau- 
Fourier predicted, to be first preparing to | tiful and valuable, were placed two sim- 
pass through a state of guarantyism, as is | ple water lilies, in reduced copies of the 
evinced by the Odd Fellows, and the Warwick vase in gold, with an effect 


, thousand and one other guaranty societies. | which it is very difficult, if not impossi- 
citzens of Southport, it may not be amiss | 


Let it come — for, with or without guar-| ble, to deseribe.”’ 
antyism, come it must, if not in our day, ; : 
in some day, for all signs show plainly | 2 dc melancholy to reGect thet hie 
that there isa ‘‘ good time coming.”’— | splendor io srang cut of the procseda of 
‘ Weit a little longer.” | the laboring man. It is he that wils for 
© | it, dies for it, and worse than ail, out of «@ 

Yours, &c., W.Cuase. | loyal feeling, would rally to fight for ut. — 

ne-creheunn~anigmnaniinaa | Boston Post. 


The Magnificence of British high life } 





000. We are entirely free from debt, hav-| must be seen to be realized. To read | 
ing recently paid the last demand andthe prolix descriptions, it would be hardly 
some even before it was due, and we) thought that, within a few hours ride, a| 
have now about 700 bushels of old wheat! nation was in a state of destitution and | 
yet on hand to sell, which we are now | starvation quite as difficult to be realized. | 
grinding in our own mill, where flour sells! From columns of description of one of | 
readily at from 3 to 3 1-2 dollars per hun-| Victoria’s balls, we copy two paragraphs | 
dred. We have 260 acres of winter) — one relating to dress, the other to the | 
wheat and 100 acres of spring wheat, all table : — | 
of which looks well, 80 acres of vats, 35) i mee 
of peas, about 50 of corn, and a variety | The ladies’ costumes, new for the, 
of other crops. We are preparing to|°Ccasion, were composed of the richest | 
commence the garden seed raising and| and most costly fabrics in silk and satin, | 
also a nursery of fruits and shrubbery.|°f the most elegant design, many af! 
Our agricultural department is now on a| them remarkable for the exceeding beauty | 
firm basis — with a moderate share of in- | of the material in texture and color. | 
dastry it will more than support us. We} Seme wore dresses of lace of the great | 
are doing something in the mechanical|@St beauty and most enormous value. | 
department as we acquire means to carry | *"° dresses were most splendidly or- | 
iton. We have about 170 persons, who | 2amented with diamonds, pearls, and | 
with the exception of three or four fami-| Prectous Stones, and the head-dresses | 
lies, are contented and happy and more almost universally displayed magnificent | 
aitached to this home than to any the | ornameuts of the same valuable and bril- | 
ever had befure ; those three or four be- | liant description. Lhe queen wore a very | 
long to the restless discontented spirits who | maguificent costume. The dress was of 
are not satisfied with any condition of life | blue gauze over blue silk and tulle, and 
but are always seeking something new. | ¥@5 trimmed with roses panachées, white | 
The Phalanx will soon be in a condition | and pink. Diamonds were inserted in 
and will adopt the policy to purchase | the roses, and the dress was also orna- | 
the amount of stock which any member | mented with brilliants. Her majesty’s | 
may have invested, whenever he shal] | head dress was formed of a wreath of | 
wish to leave. As soon as this can be | TSes similar to those on the dress, and | 
done without embarrassing our business, | #/8o ornamented with diamonds.”’ 
we shall have surmounted the last obsta- 
cle to our onward progress. We have 
applications for admission constantly be- 
fore us, but seldom admit one. We re- ‘* The range of tables displayed a gor- 
quire larger amounts to be invested now geous assemblage of gold plate, and in 
there is no risk, than at first, when the/the centre of the end of the apartment 
risk was great. We have borne the heat} was a buffet, also filled with articles of 
and burden of the day, and now begin to gold plate, but of a rarer and choicer 


' 


After refreshments came the hour of| 
supper, about 12 o'clock. 





We italicize the last clause, and sym- 
pathize most fully with this new manifes- 
tation of the peace spirit in our patriotie 
neighbor of the Post. That is indeed 


'** worse than all,’’ almost as bad, O Post, 


as fighting the battles of slavery in Mex- 
ico, as fighting not for liberty or con- 
science, but for rum and glory, to 


give our young republic a bull-dog repu- 


tation among nations, and to place one of 
her two biggest bull-dogs (how fierce 
their portraits look in the shop windows! 
if they do not do justice to the heroes, 
they at least do justice to the popular 
sentiment which idolizes them, to the 
popular ideal idolized in them) in the 
presidential chair. 


Anecpote or THe Great Hero. We 
must confess, that we like well to see the 
character of our Washington, in the fol- 
lowing method of its development, ever 
as well as.when saving the army of free- 
dom from defeat, or guiding the council : 


“ A British officer had been brought in 
from the river, a prisoner, and wounded. 
Some accidental cireumstance had at- 
tracted to him General Washington's spe- 
cial notice, whe had him placed under the 
best medical and surgical care the army 
could afford, and ordered him to be lodged 
at his own quarters. ‘There, according 
to custom, a large party of officers had 
assembled in the evening, to sup with the 
commander-in-chief. When the meats 
and cloth were removed, the anfailing 


reap the fruits of our labor. We also| kind — more of the class that would be| nuts appeared, and the wine, a loxury 
must know that an applicant is devoted to| properly denominated objects of taste and | seldom seen by American subalterns, ex- 
the cause, and ready and willing to endure | vertu than applicable to the purposes of | cept at his “* exeellency’s”’ table, began 
hardships, privations and persecution, if|/the banquet. Along the tables, were/| to eirculate. The general rose much be- 
necessary, for the cause, and that he is| massive centre pieces, vases, wine cool- | fore his usual hour, bat, putting one of 
not induced to apply because he sees our/ ers, and epergnes, some of them from the | his aids-de-camp in his place, requested 
physical or pecuniary prosperity. We/designs of Flaxman, displaying forms | his friends to remain, adding in a gentle 
shall admit such as are in all respects pre-| the most classical and beautiful, all of! tone, ‘I have only to ask you to remem- 
pared for Association in our view, and/them of great elegance and the most/ber, in your sociality, that there is a 


can be useful to themselves and us; but) admirable workmanship. To relieve, as | 
none but practical workingmen need apply,| it were, the mass of magnificence, at | 
for idlers cannot live here. They seem) certain distances along the tables, were | 
to be out of their element, and look sick, | placed the most beautiful flowering plants, | 
or lean. |ia golden vases. The appearance of 

If no accident befalls us, we shall de-} these bright flowers among the mass of | 
clare a cash dividend next December, at} gold plate had a most eharming effect. | 





wounded officer in the next room.’’ This 
injunction had its effect for a short time ; 
but, as the wine and punch passed around, 
the soldiers’ jest and mirth gradually broke 
forth, conversation warmed into argu- 
ment, and, by-and-by, came a song. In 
the midst. of all this, a side door opened, 
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and some one entered in silence and on 
tiptoe. It was the General. Without a 
word to any of the company, he passed 
silently along the table. with almost noise- 
less tread, to the opposite door, which he 
opened and closed after him as gently and 
cautiously as a nurse in the sick room of 
a tender and beloved patient. The song, 
the story, the merriment, died away at 
once. All were hushed. All felt the 
rebuke, and dropped off quietly, one by 
one, to their chambers or tents. — Gulian 


C. Verplanck. 


1 


| 
[From Howitts’ Journal.] 


Grayp Demonstration or tHE Na-| 
TIoNAL Lanp Company at O’Connor- 
vitte. By far the most prominent and 
successful movement which the people are | 
making at present, is amongst the Chart- 
ists. ‘They have set themselves earnestly | 
since 1845 to accumulate savings and | 
purchase lands, and settle themselves | 
upon them, under the guidance of Mr. | 
Feargus O'Connor. Many entertain se- | 
rious fears lest the plan should issue in | 
difficulties and disappointment from the | 
scheme which it embraces of borrowing | 
money on one estate to purchase others | 
with, so as to have a complete concatena- | 
tion of mortgages, which in times of dif- | 
ficalty, or failure of crops from bad sea- | 
suns, May operate to endanger and disor- | 
ganize the whole affair. At present, | 
however, everything proceeds most pros- 
perously. Within two years, they have 
collected a capital of upwards of 30,000/., | 
and purchased two estates, one of which, 
this of O’Connorville, many families aia 
loeated in the cottages. O'Connor is most 
indefatigable in his exertions, and the ut- 
most confidence of ultimate suecess pre- 
vails amongst the Chartist body. May it 
be realized ; for it certainly is a great ex- 
periment on the co-operative principle, 
and every attempt to incite the working 
classes to accumulate and secure property , 
is deserving of the warmest commenda- 
tion. We cannot help thinking, however, | 
that a union of trade with agriculture, | 
must give a more certain element of sta- 
bility tosuch a plan. When the seasons | 
are unfavorable to crops or cattle, on such | 
small allotments as four acres, if the poor 
man’s cow dies, or his corm or hay is 
spoiled by wet weather, what is to bear 
him up through it? Nothing could be 
so secure a safeguard against this, as the 
union of trade, Hew many domestic 
trades, as shoemaking, tailoring, straw 
platting, and the like, may be carried on? 
As of hats, paper, cloth, ete? By such | 
arrangements as would enable part of the 
family, to unite in the trade of the place, 
and the other to pursue the agriculture, 
and occasionally all to unite in getting | 
into the ground the seed, or into the barn | 
the crop, as is done by the peasantry of | 
Silesia, we cannot imagine a more happy | 
or healthy state of suciety. 

Ou this occasion, great numbers of vis- | 
itors crowded into the new settlement) 
both from London and the neighboring | 
country ; aod amongst the most promi- | 
nent, both in inspecting the buildings and | 
improvements, and also on the platform, | 
and at the dinner, was Mr. Cochrane, the | 
candidate for Westminster. 


} 








Tue New Jovurnat or Pgocress 1n | 
Rome. We have been favored by our | 
friend Margaret Fuller with some pro- | 
spectuses of this popular Journal, which 
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was commenced in the capital 
popedom in March last. Moderate and 
guarded as its tone necessarily is, it is 
still one of the great signs of the times, 





one of the miracles of the present papal | 


reign, that sueh a Journal exists at all. 
Who, twelve months ago, could have 
dreamed of such things as railroads, a 
Journal of Progress —as it boldly styles 
itself — and a Pope of Progress, existing 
in Rome and its territory, or having their 
existence decreed? What next? 


Cueapentnc sy Monopoty. A_ sub- 
scription list for a company, or limited 
partnership, is now opened in New Or- 
leans for the establishment of an exten- 
sive bakery, for the term of five years, in 
conformity with the act of the Legislature 
of Louisiana of 1837. The capital is 
limited at $100,000, to be divided into 
2,000 shares of $50 each. The object of 
the company is to reduce the present ex- 


travagant price of bread, and at the same | 


time for each partner to realize a reasona- 
ble profit on his investment. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 14, 1847. 
Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal 
justice and Universal love, to social institutions, 
to commerce, to business, to active life. 
Dra. CHANNING. 




















THE FRENCH ASSOCIATIVE MOVEMENT. 
We come now to the history and pres- 
ent views of the French School with 
regard to the practical realization of As- 
sociative principles. 
On this point, our friends frankly ae- 


| knowledge, that in the early stages of the 


movement, they were subject to certain 
They cherished hopes of the 
immediate and triumphant establishment of 
their principles, which the event sas shown 
were by no means well founded. The 


illusions. 


| first attempt at practical realization, at 


Condé sur Vesgre, was undertaken with 
the consent of Fourier himself, although 
from the beginning, he had a strong re- 
luctance to the measure, with the insuf- 
ficient resources at command. It was 
thought by the leading advoeates of the en- 
terprise, that it would be sufficient to take 
possession of the field of action, to 
announce the object of the undertaking to 
the world, and to commence the practical 
arrangements, in order to secure the aids 
of every description which were essential 
to the success of the plan. 

But this proved to be anerror. They 
reckoned without their host. The exter- 
nal world made no response to the appeal, 
and the resources, which had been gain- 
ed by the earlier propagandist efforts, 


were altogether inadequate to the occasion. 


Besides, it was found that the practical 
questions, which were at the foundation 
of the whole enterprise, which related 




















of the|not so much to organization, as to the 


| previous conditions of organization, were 
}encumbered with difficultes which had not 
' been foreseen, which there had even been 
'no wish to foresee. ‘* Fourier is here,’’ it 
was said, ‘* and he will provide for every 
emergency.’’ This was a great mistake. 
It was soon ascertained, to their cost, 
that, besides the questions that related 
to the Social Theory, there was an infi- 
nite number of details concerning the 
‘arehitecture, the distribution, the industry, 
the technical methods to which the Associ- 
ative mechanism was to be applied, that re- 
quired to be previously studied out, but 
which had by no means received the nec- 
|essary attention. In fine, the conviction 
was produced by severe experience that 
it was a happy thing for the cause that the 
publie did not respond to the appeal which 
had been made, since, even if there had 
been sufficient capital, it would not have 


prevented the failure of the experi- 


ment. 

| Ts it, then, to be inferred, that the 
| movement at Condé has been an injury to 
the cause’ No doubt, in a certain sense, 
|this has been the case. The cause has 
|more or less suffered from it, since it is 
| brought up as an objection to the theory. 
It is repeatedly asserted that the theory 
has been tried at Condé and even at 
Citeaux, and that experience has shown 
the fallacy of the views, which the Asso- 
ciationists stil] have the presumption to 
defend. But the reply is obvious, and 
every man of good sense will perceive its 
force, that the attempt at Condé, under- 
taken at the very commencement of the 
movement, can prove nothing against the 
theory, which has not been submitted to 
the test of experiment. ‘The affair at 
Condé was brought to a close, at 
the very outset of the preparatory 
steps; so far from anything having 
been attempted, not even a single stone of 
the Phalanstery was Jaid: nothing was 
done, but to break ground, and to erect, 
at the utmost, about a tenth part of the 
rural buildings which were to stand be- 
fore the Phalanstery. There was no 
attempt whatever to carry into effect the 
Serial Law. 

As to the movement at Citeaux, wnder- 
taken by Arthur Young, the School and 
its organs maintained the most inflexible 
reserve,and according|y are not responsible 
for the effect produced on publie opinion 
by its ill success. A few facts on this 
subject will show the views of the 
School with regard to the comparative 
importanee of immediate practical at- 
tempts and the general interests of pro- 
pagation. 

The founder of the establishment at 
Citeaux had rendered and was still ren- 
dering the most important financial 
services to the work of propagation. He 











was extremely earnest to attempt a prac- | 
tical realization of The 
leaders of the School informed him of the 


the system. 
conditions, which in their opinion were 
the 
School in undertaking the great respon- 


absolutely to justify 


necessary 
sibility before the world, of an experi- 
ment in behalf of the sublime idea that 
had been entrusted to their wisdom and 
devotedness. Although it might be con- | 
sidered that one of these conditions (that 
of capital) was fulfilled by the position of 
the founder, it was stated, that in the) 
state of things at that time, and with the | 
character of the project, the School could 


take no part in the enterprise, and he was 
earnestly dissuaded from embarking in it | 
himself. 
alleged as an argument against the plan. | 
Numerous difficulties were pointed out, | 
suggestions were made that proceeded 
from long reflection on the subject, every 
thing was done to divert him from his 


The experience at Condé was 


purpose, — but unhappily in vain. 

In consideration of the distinguished 
services which Mr. Young had rendered | 
to the cause, the School felt itself bound 
to maintain a position of abselute neu- 
trality with regard to his experiment ; it 
was understood that it should not leave 
this non-committal position, so long as 
there was the slightest hope of suecess in 
an enterprise against which it had uttered 
its formal protest. 

Meantime, the estate at Citeaux was 
purchased, and the affair put in the way 
of accomplishment. A few months after | 
the first operations had been effected, Mr. 
Young proposed to the editors of ‘* Th 
to take some notice of the! 
establishment at Citeaux. 
the outline of an article, in which the ex-| 





Phalange,”’ 
They sketehed 


periment was spoken of in as favorable | 
terms as could be done conscientiously. | 
responsibility for it, on the part of the | 
School. This article instituted a com- | 
parison between Citeaux and another 
operation, which the School had also 
strongly advised against, but which was | 
attempted in spite of the most earnest | 
and friendly counsels to the contrary, — 
(this was the emigration to Brazil, the 
project of a Phalanx at Palmitar.) It 
was shown in the article alluded to, that 
Citeaux did not involve the dangers (at 
least, for the lives and fortunes of indi- 
viduals) that could not but attend emigra- 
tion into foreign countries, with entirely 
inadequate resources, and hopes founded | 
only on illusions; the comparatively su- | 
perior character of an establishment 
formed in France, with cultivated grounds, 
and in a healthy, comfortable, and even 
splendid mansion, was pointed out, but 
all responsibility fur the enterprise on the 
part of the School was distinctly and 
earnestly disclaimed. 


but with an express diselaimer of all 





| So grave a question had never been pre- 


abundant aid, and for an indefinite length 
| of time, in behalf of the work of propa-| eles under this head, after contrasting the 


admitted, that, notwithstanding the imja-| poverty, the actual destitution, the naked- 
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Mr. Young decided that the publication | ry produced by this failure, the enterprise 
article would on the whole, has been of great service, 
in the way of instruction, and is adapted to 
shed light on the path of future opera- 
In fact, without the knowledge 
| obtained from experiences of this kind, it 
cannot be doubted that many illasions 
| would continue to exist in regard to the 
facility of Realization, as indeed is still 
the case, in spite of the lessons afforded 
that the property | by several abortive attempts both in Eu- 
reux, and of her daughter, Madame Con- | rope and America. These illusions, it is 
siderant, which had been devoted to the | confessed, would probably have led to 
cause, was destroyed by a sudden re- | some experiment at a later period, when 
This suspension struck at the| the School was more prominently before 
\the public, and thus a still greater dam- 
age would have been done to the cause, 
| than by the ill-success of Condé. With- 
/out this disappointment, the School, 
| which is now on the verge of sending 
forth its appeal for realization, provided 
with every condition of success, would 
have been at least ten years behind hand, 
the Genera] | if indeed, it had maintained its existence 
Council was called together. M. Con-| 8 an organized School, which it must be 
siderant laid open the state of affairs, | owned, is a matter of great doubt. 

We shall continue this subject in 
another paper. 


of such an not meet his 
views, in any respect ;-and at the same 
time he withdrew his monihly subserip- 
the 


founded in 1840. 


tion to Society for Propagation, | tions. 


The 


whole movement for propagation, at that 


Here was a perplexing dilemma. 


time, depended on Mr. Young’s munifi- 
cent subscriptions ; for it was just then, 
of Madame Vigou- 


verse. 
foundation of the whole financial system, 
on which the movement for propagation 
and all the other plans of the School 
depended, and it could not be doubted 
(although the School was subsequently 
fully undeceived in this respect) that the 


suspension grew out of the refusal to 
take part in the experiment of Citeaux. 


In this embarassment, 


sented to it before. : 

On the one hand, it was supposed, that | 
& participation in the Citeaux affair, in 
however slight a degree, would call forth 


THE GOOD TIME COMING. 


| The Emancipator, in a series of arti- 
| 





gation. splendid opportunities for a high social 
On the other hand, the refasal to com. | 4evelopment in this country, with the 


| . . . . > is ; : 7 
‘mit the Sehool in favor of the project, | inequality and poverty and vice we see 


cut it off from all resources to continue | 2TOund us, states positively its faith that 


the propagation, which had been happily | "¢vertheless there is a good time coming, 
commenced. while it has its own ideas as to the ques- 


But althongh the majority of the Coun-| tion Aow it is coming. Not, it says, by 
cil did not believe it possible to establish | the abolition of private property ; not by 
any satisfactory financial arrangements, | ‘@e abolition of civil government ; not by 


and expected only the total destruction of | ‘he abrogation of the law of marriage. 
the movement for propagation, not a man | 5® far we have no quarrel with it. Then 


of them hesitated. The high, unitary |! proceeds to add : 


sentiment of the interest of the Cause} ‘ Nor is this period to be introduced 
and of the duties it required, led to the | by ‘the organization of labor in the town- 
unanimous decision, after a thorough ex- | shap,’ ae by any other scheme of Assoova- 
amination of the critical position, in tim... Thin memady: fa she entleel eatin 
— o—%. + » | ty, is the favorite one of the present day, 
which it was placed, that any connexion | the only one which is advocated with 
whatever with an experiment which did | much ability. It is maintained by its ad- 
not combine the conditions essential to oe that there are — faults in our 
’ : : social organization, such as must effectu- 
snowmen weate pene a iste, ae ally counteract the efforts of philanthropy 
more seriously than any disastrous influ-| and the remedial influence of the Gospel, 
ence on the system of propagation. Ev-| and perpetuate the wrongs and sufferings 
ery personal consideration was sacrificed | of the The ——- —_ essential mitiga- 
. : tion. y have, therefore, no time, no 

to the superior and ultimate interests of | money, no-talent, to-devote to any of the 
the Cause. All the difficulties were ac- ordinary measures of benevolent aetien. 
cepted, without a single thought of weak-| They contribute nothing for the evangel- 
ness, or compromise with duty. This| ization of the heathen, nothieg for Bible 


significant fact established the character | 24 Tract distribution in destitute settle- 


. : : ' /ments, nothing for home missions. They 
of the School, for an absolute devotion to | have, they think, a sovereign panacea 
the Idea of Right, to the supreme inter-| for the evils which we deplore— sover- 
ests of the cause, which it is believed, it| eign = an and they —— 
will never fuse. | of achieving much for the race, until this 
To return, for a momeut, to the effect | *emedy ahalite epplind. They knoe 

’ ’ to prevent the collisions of interest, 


of the experiment at Condé,— it must be | the correding cares, the ferebodings of 


an 





a 
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ness and hunger, the ignorance and vice, | 
the excessive toil and waste of labor, of 
the world as it is, by forming associations, | 
or a species of joint stock company, to) 
the common interest of which every mem- | 
ber is to devote his time and energies. | 
An able writer in one of our most wide- | 
ly cireulated journals, thas sums up the | 
conclusions of a series of articles in favor | 
of the plan.” 








Here it quotes from the conclusion of | 

Herace Greeley’s Controversy with the 
Yourier and Enquirer. 

Before noticing its comments, however, 
let us not forget to remark that the! 
Emancipator is very careful to qualify its | 
own expression of faith in social improve- 
ment, so as not to convey the netion that 
too good a time is coming ; for it is tou 
conscious of its own perplexed position | 
between these irresistible signs of social 
progress which now meet its eyes on 
every hand, and its old theologic creed, | 


which says there always must be suffer- | 
ing, temptation, and to some extent, too, 
moral evil, in order that there may be) 


virtue. This is an unfortunate perplex- | 
ity, truly. But the skilful manner in 
which the Eymancipator gets out of it, 
boldly embracing both horns of the di- 
lemma at once, is too curious a specimen 
of what may be called the ultra-com-| 
posite order of thought-architecture, to be | 
withheld from our readers. Especially | 
comfortable to all who would keep up. 
the probationary idea of Jife, at the same | 
time that they would accept their own | 
heart’s premonition uf the coming of the | 
kingdom of Heaver upon earth, must be | 
the summing up in the last sentence, | 


where it is asserted in the same breath 


' 


that the ‘‘ golden age ”’ is to be ‘* not sin- | 
less,’ and yet a ‘‘ day of universal good- | 


”? i 


ness. 


“We do not suppose this age of peace 
and rectitude will be free from all crime ; | 
much less from all unhappiness. Man is 
by nature a fallen being, and in every age | 
of the world, will be liable to grow up to | 
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existence. And that courtesy which! Emancipator raises an issue are the fol- 
treats with unaffected politeness the | jowing. 


whole brotherhood of man, without any | 7 : 
27a era . , . The writer is not sure tha 
invidious distinctions, and with a view to} i ° t he can 


fill every heart with contentment and de- | @ssent to the assertion that ‘ every man 
light, will be the crowning glory of this, has a natural right to a needful portion of 
advanced state of society, That there the earth, and so forth.” He snuffs a 
will be no sense of want, no unsatisfied | 4. sesun.cmeeniom im, thins cemel 
desire, and no severe distress, must not’ 8 8 , uP ely, 
‘* that the poor have a right to seize upon 


be inferred from the glowing descriptions | 
of prophecy. Such freedom from trial | the land of the rich, and partition it 
ought not indeed to be desired ; for this | among themselves.’’ Now if he had 
world is intended to be a place of disci-| ayo, pains to master but the alphabet of 
pline and trust. Man is here to be 


trained for a better life, not by ronching the Social Science, he would have seen 


merely, but by conflict with privation, that, while it recognizes individual prop- 
with hardship, with sickness, with inju-| erty in all the fruits of industry, it does 
ries; not with inward corruptions only, | 
but with outward calamities. This would | , 
no longer be a fit place of discipline, if it|@™Y ™ land. Ofcourse, therefore, it does 
were divested of all trials of patience, of not contemplate any partition of such 
all oceasions of resignation, and of all property. The land, or domain of an 


opportunities of beneficence. The gol-| 4 ssociation (whether you call it a town- 
den age of our hopes, is not exempt from | 


infirmity and suffering, not sinless nor ce- | Sip, @ parish, or a Phalanx) will be held 


not recognize the right of individual prop- 


lestial, bat simply a day of universal by the association in joint-stock proprie- 
goodness, intelligence, peace and plen- torship. It will also be managed, culti- 


99 
ty. | vated, put to use and distributed under a 
This nice adjustment of the difficulty is | unitary system, according to the collec- 


only seeming : the utmost ingenuity of hu-| tive wants and wisdom of the whole. It 
'man reason cannot elude the contradic-| will not be parcelled out into fragments, 
‘tion in which such half-way faith in| subject each to the caprice or avarice of 


human perfectibility involves itself. It, an individual,who cultivates or neglects it 
must still come to this: that Ged has’ with a sole eye to his own convenience or 
made it the duty of man to seek perfec- | profit, breaking up the unity and beauty 
tion, individually and socially, while at and general productiveness of the whole 
the same time he has made it his destiny | domain. Bat under an organized system 
(and that consciously to himself too) that | of attractive industry, each one will find 
he shall never quite attain it. If physi-| sphere for all his industrial tastes and ta- 
cal and moral evil are essential to the| lents, and will reap the fruits of his own 
discipline of virtue, then virtue never can | earnings as if he owned the land himself— 
be in its fulness, never can be universal. | justice being done, of course, to capital. 
You take from the virtue of the race, ne brings the statement to precisely 
nourish the virtue of the individual.| what the Emancipator is careful not to 
Vice becomes, in such a system, the | dissent from, namely, to the assertion of 
stepping-stone to virtue. But what! ‘‘ the right of every man to pursue his 


is the true definition of virtue?) own happiness : ’’—a right, by the way, 


| Not resistance to temptation merely; not which means nothing and comes to noth- 


the overcoming of evil with good; al-| ing, until labor is so organized as to se- 
though of course where there 1s tempta- | eure to every one the right to labor. 
tion, where there is evil, virtue will; Where industry is not attractive, the 


prove its quality by overcoming them. | right to labor is nothing but the necessicy 


manhood in sin, and to bring on himself) But virtue has a being independent of | to labor. 


and others the legitimate consequences of 
his wickedness. But while justice shall | 
reign in all places of power and influence, | 
sustained by a virtuous public sentiment, | 
the occasional outbursts of human de- 
pravity will easily be restrained, and a/| 
spirit of beneficence, with abundant | 
means, will supply every urgent want, | 


such foils and measures of its strength. 
Virtue, goodness, piety, means nothing 
more nor less than true life. True life s| 
the true, harmonious exercise of all | 
the essential springs of human life. It 
is the divine energy of love, expressing | 


and impart consolation to every grief. | itself through all the springs, attractions, 


War, slavery, fraud, and every form of | 
prevailing immorality, will disappear ; | 
and all other sources of human wo, the | 
compassionate hand of benevolence will | 
seek to close. No one will then be har- | 
rassed with the fear of extreme want; | 
no famine will scourge the earth; and 
poverty, in respect to the necessaries of 
life, will be known only to be relieved. 
The spirit of kindness, which will thus 
minister to the wants of the unfortunate, 
with a generous haste, will encourage 
and put forward every social reform, and 
suppress effectually those vice8 which are | 
the chief cause of the degradation and | 
wretchedness of man, io this state of his 


| 


passions which impel man to the ends of 
his existence. It surely is not essential 
to their full harmony and energy, that 
there should be any bad springs among 
them. Would Love die out of inanition, 
if everything were lovely’ Must there 
be something to provoke its opposite? 
You cannot suppose God tempted, who is 
perfect Love. 

To come, now, to the strictures upon 
the method of the Associationists, and 
especially upon Mr. Greeley’s  state- 
ments. The points upon which the 


2. The next stumbling-block of which 
the Emaneipator complains is this ; ‘* that 
a true education for all. . . . is practica- 
ble only through the association of some 
two or three hundred families on the basis 
of united inierests and efforts.’’ That pa- 
per flatters itself that — 

**The education of all is manifestly 
practicable without any such expedient. 
Che common school system of our coun- 
try contemplates the education of all. 
The churches of the several denominations 
could easily adopt a system for the in- 
struction of all the children of their re- 
spective congregations.’’ 

Society can furnish common schools, and 
churches can adopt ¢herr system of educa- 
tion, doubtless. But a child has feeble 
guaranties in these that he shall not miss 
his education and his proper destiny in 
life. Civilization, we say, cannot educate 
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its children ; it is not within the power of 
a society, based on the principle of un- 
limited competition in industry, to secure 
fair chances of development to the whole 
nature of every child. Your common 
schools no doubt are useful, and may be 
improved ; they stand open, you say, to 
all; but is it so sure that all will be free 
toenter? Drive competition to the point 
we see it reach continually, reduce whole 
multitudes of workers to dependence for 
the chance of work upon a few success- 
ful let wages sink 
down to their mimimum, while prices 
make 


the mere business of sustaining life so 


lords of industry ; 


of provisions, fuel, clothing, rise ; 


hard to the great mass of families, 
that the children become a burthen, unless 
they too can be pressed into the mill, to 
eke out the small earnings of their pa- 
— and the common school becomes 
than is the blue sky of 
heaven to the prisoners in those dungeons 
Such is the 
that for 
every good thing it invents, it cherishes 
some lurking vice to make that good en- 


tirely futile. — Then as to the “‘ churches 


rents . 
no more to them, 


under the bed of the sea. 


vicious circle of our Civilization, 


of the several denominations,’* they must 
change their character essentially, place 
the essence of religion in good works of 
humanity, make their communion practi- 
eal, and hold their protecting shield over 
the temporal as well as spiritual interests 
of the child, before they can secure to 
him the leisure to be educated, or provide 
for him an education, which shall really 
his humanity, 
mould him to their own sec- | 
tarian patterns of existence. The church 


do justice to his nature, 
and not 


which shall do this, will he essen- 
tially aa Association, a society according 
to the divine law of order. More- 


over, ‘* common schools ”’ 
schools *’ 


and ‘** Sunday 
begin their work at a period) 


when the education of the child is al-| 
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look the probationary character of many 
of the trials of this life.’ ‘* Mankind 
were not sent into the world to guaranty 
one another against the possibility of 
want.” * They were placed 
&c., &c.’’°—This is 


the fear of 400 good a time, 


here for discipline, 
of too small 
of which sofficient 
notice has been taken above. It is vir- 
tue to seek the happiness and good of 
others, to feed the hungry and to clothe 
the naked: and yet will you say, that if 
this end of virtue were once gained, if all 
were fed and clothed and happy, it would 
prove a fatal thing to virtue? 

The Emancipator fears ‘* the extreme 
difficulty of maintaining a system of re- 
ligious instraction and public worship in 
But why so? Is the 
fact that men are united in interests, in- 
dustrious and happy, and practically en- 


a chance for virtue, 


” 


Association. 


gaged in living out the law of love, a 
Will there’ 
to seek God, 
unite in grateful acts of praise and aspira- 
tion toward the Fountain of all being and 
If so, let public prayers and 
churches go, for their place is already. 


fatal one to public worship? 


be less motive then, to, 


all good? 


supplied by something better, by prayer 
which is of the whole life, and by a society 
which is itself a church in its whole spirit, 
method and result. But we think other- | 
We think: that the religions senti- 
ment will have its festivals, its distinct ex- 
pression and organization, and that too | 


with an earnestness and living power of | 


wise. 


reality, in such a state of things, which has 
never been known or can be known while 
those who seem to worship at one altar, 
hearts, and. 
jealous foes to each others’ business. The | 
different sects, will not have | 
independent means and | 
there will not be religious freedom.— | 
Sectarianism, we believe, O timid friend, | 
— sectarianism, which now freezes the 


are strangers to each others’ 
you say, 


to organize, 


it. 
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as a principle of agreement, and that 
graduated varieties are what make up 
every unity in nature’ In religion the 
principle of unity is Love, or practical 
goodness, while the principle of variety 
is found in the intelleetual statements, 
creeds or theories by which each mind 
states this to itself. Now the life of 
Association will be that deep initiation in- 
to the very heart of practical religion or 
of love, that men will rejoice in one 
another’s peculiar intellectual opinions, as 
in so many beautiful, harmonious varieties 
of forms in which the same deep fact, 
and common, dear experienee renews, 
completes and strengthens its expression. 
Association will establish harmony here, 
precisely as it does in industry and other 
spheres of life, by the law of series, 
harmonizing graduated varieties. Groups 
of the Uke-minded, differing from each 
other in opinion, will form harmonious 
series of the like-hearted, and the unity of 
the whole will be the stronger for the 
difference of the parts. Then mourn not 
that “* Divinity will fall out of the triad 
of learned professions, and pastoral Ja- 
bor will be dispensed with as no part of 


productive industry.” It would be a 


sad thing if the human race should be se 
well, as not to need physicians! 


5. Under this next head the Eymeanct- 


|pator lugs forth its whole snarl of diffi- 
| enlties. 


The manifest tmpracticability of 
Association ; it can never succeed. Why? 
First, because people will not go into 

Men of fortune and sound mind, the 
judicious portion of the community, for- 


sooth, will not risk means and reputation 


in an uncertain experiment. “Its wis- 
dom must first be demonstrated by many 
successful trials, through a long period of 
years, before men of discretion (') will 
venture upon it.” Tell us what new 
thing, since accepted as a blessing by 


mankind, ever was espoused in the first 


ready well under way, or rather i// under | | heart, as much as it heats the head of the | instance by those deemed the sound, ju- 


way, at home. 


the family. 


The Emancipator doubt- | distracted body of humanity in Christ ; — ‘dicious, discreet members of society, the 
less, thinks a great deal of the influence! sectarianism, which belongs to the dis-|men of wealth and standing? 
of home, and would sooner give up the|criminating and dissenting intellect, and | ‘the steam-boat or the railroad? 
Common School, than it would give up| not to the all-blending and consenting | the voyage of Columbus? Was 
Associationists maintain that | heart ; — sectarianism will no longer| Mayflower’s passage from the old world 


Was it 
Was it 
it the 


the true beginnings of an education are| curse mankind, when once religion be-|to this western wilderness in search of 


not possible within the isolated family ;! comes practical, when once the law of civil and religious freedom? 


that such an education must be narrow, 
familistic, partial ; instilling the prejadi-| 


| love is found to be the central life of | 


every creed. Go to the bottom of your 


Was it Lu- 
it the first 
Was it 


ther’s reformation? Was 
| planting of Christianity itself? 


ces of the parents, and exaggerating | ‘belief, which you can only do by living | the humane cause in which this very 


their transmitted peculiarities, instead of | j 
calling out the true germs of character | 
in the child’s own nature, and developing 
that nature in a large and catholic sense ; | 
that children require to be brought up with 
children in large numbers, that their nat- 
ural attractions and affinities may declare | 
themselves, and so on;— we have not 
time to repeat here all that we have said 


on several occasions before. 


3 


in the very spirit of Christ, and you will 
find your speculative differences only 
complements respectively of one another, 
your opinions, by their very variety, as 
| essential to the true unity and wholeness | 
of the faith, in mankind at large, as are 





the varieties of tastes and talents, forms 
| and temperaments and constitutions, to 
the unity of the race in all its outward 


functions. Know you not that harmony. 


‘The advocates of Association over-| involves a principle of difference, as well | whole development and education of 


Emancipator has been so long engaged * 
Go to, this is childish argument. We 


will pass on to the next. 


The danger of ‘‘ merging one’s individ- 
uality.”” ‘* The sober world will still 
| prefer a life of individual responsibility.’’ 
The FEmanctpator will do us the justice 
to admit that this objection cannot hold 
against us in theory; for in the theory of 
Association, every act, and indeed the 
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man, industrial and social, will proceed | association is an organic part of Univer- | 


from pure, spontaneous attraction ; and | 
Association means that medium or social | 


| 


order in which every being may with | 


certainty and safety seek the objects of | 


| 


his own innate attractions, and without | 


let or hindrance be himself. This does 
not look like ‘‘ merging individuality.’’ 
Can there be such a medium or social] 
order ; can there be conceived a natural, 


| 


divinely pre-appointed order of socicty, | 


which shall correspond entirely to man’s 
nature, and in which man’s attractions 
shall befriend him and not curse him as 
they now do; can the key, the law, the 
science of that natural order be discover- 
ed; has it been discovered, wholly or in 
part, by Fourier ;— these are questions 
upon which we shall be happy to join 
issue with the Emancipator at any time, 
where there will be room enough to make 
a statement. 
ty and freedom, we suggest one thing. | 
Freedom can be conceived of only in 
two ways; either as freedom without law, 
which experience pronounces futile ; or 
as the freedom of true law, in contradis- 
tinction to the false and lawless principle 
of arbitrary restraint. The Social Sci- 
ence claims to be the statement of that 
true law, and to be the first and only 
practical solution of the problem of in- 
dividual liberty. But talk of ‘‘ individual 
responsibility,’ where wages barely graze 
the starving point! 

But it will be impossible to preserve 
harmony, in an association or between 
associations, says the Emancipator. In 
the first place, it thinks, the association, | 


if it stood alone, would conflict with the ests, are made to balance each other | it. 
world around it, withdrawing its means |and to harmonize. 


Meanwhile, as to individuali- | concerned, converge. 





ito Civilization. 
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But now nation is divided | 


‘against nation, party against party, and | 
every little petty tradesman against | 
every other. How will it be within the 
phalanx? There would be all the inter- | 
nal dissension which our objector fears, | 
undoubtedly, if Association had no better | 
guarantees against this than those known 
We can only begin to) 
name them here. In the first place gen- | 
eral unity of interests, whereby each in- | 
dividual in pursuing his own interests, | 
serves the general interest, by virtue of | 
the serial distribution of functions and | 


sau Unrry. 


rewards, which we cannot explain here, | 
but of which the Emanctpator seems to 
have received no intimation. Secondly, | 
equitable distribution of the products to| 
labor, capital and skill, so that the in-| 
terests of laborer and capitalist and all 
Thirdly, the prin- | 
ciple of alternation, which makes every 
person, according to his attractions, amem- 


ber of many groups, engaged in many very 
various functions, and representing vari- | 
ous interests. No one can be of one party 
in Association —one hour his corporate | 
zeal, or esprit de corps is with this 
group, at another hour with ‘hat, and 
thus his interest is distributed about in all | 
parts of the social body. He votes, he) 
| wields an influence only in each partial | 
on for the time being, and upon) 
matters which he and his colleagues there 
may be supposed to understand. Thus is | 
formed a passional equilibrium, by | 
which the various partial interests, which | 

civilization would be party inter-| 


It would be a long | 


ee 


guishedand proteoted by wise guarantees, 
there will be no promiscuous meeting. 
The word promiscuous will be unknown 


Danger from that source 








in Association. 


_is what may be feared every where, ex- 


cept in the serial arrangements of Associ- 
ation only. And as to privacy, retire- 
ment, all that is necessary of it, all that the 


/human soul can possibly desire or feel to 


be for its own health, will surely be se. 
cured, where attraction is the sole com- 
pulsion to industrial or other intercourse, 
Retirement too, with all regard to its 
great benefits, has been the mother of 
| meek iniquity in this world, and in civjl- 
ized life too often merits the more signifi- 


cant title of secreliveness. 


So much forthe Eyanctpator’s criticism 
on Association, by which it ‘* prepares 
the way for the exhibition of the grounds 
of its own expectation of a golden age of 
the world.’’ We have not seen itsclosing 
article, in which these grounds are set 
forth. But it forewarns us that its an- 


swer to the social problem will be found, 


not in any methods of man’s invention, 
but in Christianity and the Bible. This, 
we say with reverence, is no answer at 
all. For all social reformers ¢hink them- 
selves, at least, actuated by the spirit of 
Christianity. Let us take for granted 
that Christianity is the great regenerat- 
ing influence in the world, and tis 
now is the true state of the case. 
Humanity, in the process of its own spir- 
itual regeneration, seeks to remove the 
outward obstacles, by moulding the out- 
ward order of things into conformity 
with its own redeemed, progressive spir- 
Christ proclaims the law of love. 
That law working in the bosom of hu- 


from public enterprizes, driving hard bar-| chapter, this of the associative guaran-| manity, seeks the means, the heavenly 
gains, and becoming obnoxious to public | tees against dissension, and we here leave | method which shall change all things 


indignation. Of course an isolated asso- 
ciation would have to deal with civiliza- 
tion upon civilized principles. We sup- 
pose however that the true law of society, 
when once illustrated,will prevail through- 
out the earth. In that case, our objector 
thinks that these societies would quarrel 
with each other, that each, being organized 
entirely for its own selfish end, would 
compete unmercifully with all others. 
Such however is not the idea. Asso- 
ciation, or the Combined Order of society, 
means a mutually-supported hierarchy of 
social centres or Phalanxes, extending 
over the whole globe, not isolated and 
independent of each other, but affiliated, 
each subject to a common law, as well as 
to its own local law. The whole world 
will become one great indnstrial confed- 
eracy; and each separate state, or town, 
or phalanx will regard itself as charged, 
in the name of Humanity, with the cul- 
tivation of its special section of the 
great domain which the Creator has 
assigned to the whole race. Thus each 


| 


it. 
Finally, the morality of such a life is! 
dreaded. It is said that men will do a| 
thousand mean things in a corporate 
capacity, from which their individual | 
responsibility would shrink. But this is 
met by what we said above of| 
the hierarchical connection and _affili- 
ation of these various corporations. 
Then again the writer thinks the ‘ con- 
stant mingling of the population in their 
public apartments and daily occupations, 
will, in spite of every precaution, prove 
unfriendly to purity of heart and we 
He thinks ‘‘ retirement lays the founda 
tion of nearly all the virtue of mankind.”’ 
Promiscuous meeting, as society now is, 
amounts always to moral exposure. But 
in the perfect order of Association, be- 
tween its highly educated and industrious 
members, each engaged in honorable 
works, each with soul enlarged, refined, 
by participation in many funetions, and in 
various society, and where all the spheres 
of social sentiment are carefully distin- 





into its own liikeness. The intellect of 
man obeys this summons of the heart 
and Christ, and in proportion as it hap- 
pens to be narrow or enlarged, it invents 
schemes, or searches into radical and 
all-pervading laws, intent on _ finding 
the method, the law, the formula of so- 
cial order, which shall ehange the pres- 
ent lawless social chaos, (contradictory 
and discouraging as it is to all good as- 
pirations) into the fair harmonious pro- 
portions of the visible kingdom of heaven 
upon earth. Has Fourier’s mind, obey- 
ing the impulse of the Christian beart of 
this age, found that law'—that is 
the only question. For as surely as 
Christianity is the soul of true society, 
man shall find its science. 


THE SHAKERS AT NEW LEBANON. 


We lately passed a Sunday in the green 
lap of New Lebanon, and visited the old- 
est and richest establishment of that most 
singular people, called the Shakers. The 
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loveliness of the spot we will not describe. | sight; on them falls the heaviest penalty 
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First camé a spiritual hymn or chant, 


There in the midst of that sweet circle of | of this dear-bought and unnatoral peace.| sung standing, to a very homely, hum- 
picturesque and verdant hills,twoextremes The gravity of the scene was certainly | drum, secular sort of a tune, with a brisk, 
of modern life have nestled down: fashion- | impressive. Assuming that a life which | jig-like motion. It was sung in unison, 


able society around the “ springs,” 


which | satisfies so many and so Jong, and which | 
suggest at least, if they do not directly af- has so succeeded in an outward way, | 
ford, physical health and comfort; and, a could not have nothing at the core of it, 
couple of miles off, that sober company of | and that the inner sense of their pecaliar- | 
separatists around what they deem ities must forma consistent whole of some | 
“springs of living water, welling up to sort, we gave respectful and studious at- | 
everlasting life.’’ They are Association- | tention to the exercises which now opened. | 
ists in their way, which truly is a most An aged voice, proceeding somewhere 
negative and inverse way to one who is a from the centre of the worshippers (we 
believer in the passions, as the essential could not see the person,) congratulated | 
springs of all good energy in man, fed from | them upon the return of their sweet priv- | 
the fountain of Divine Love ; but they il- _ilege of worshipping God after their own | 
justrate some, of the advantages of com-| manner and understanding. This was. 
bination, and we were moved to seek a| simply and briefly said, and in a tone not | 
lesson from them. cold or formal, but quite haman. Then by a| 
Their industry we could not see, it be-| simultaneous movement, (whence commvo- | 
ing Sunday; but there was a chance for | nicated we could not tell,) they were all on 
us to spell out something of their life-| their feet at once, and began to pile away 
ideal from the strange symbols of their their benches in their respective corners, | 
worship. Passing their highly cultivated | male and female, to make open area for what | 
gardens, and their neat plain dwellings, | was to follow, and stood waiting in their | 
we came to the meeting-house, a spacious | cross rows again. An elder then stepped | 
and quaint structure, which had yet a cer-| forward and addressed the spectators, re-_ 
tain architectural beauty of its own. By | specifully requesting of them to abstain | 
its lead-colored, semi-cylindrical long roof, | from talking, langhing and other interrup- | 
and its starched air of neatness it resembled | tions, and especially setting forth their | 
a meek Quaker bonnet, while the details | Jaw of cleanliness which had been gross-| 
of doors and windows and green blinds} |y outraged on the previous Sunday by | 
were graceful and appropriate. Yet use| some low, tobacco-spitting visitors, who | 
and plainness evidently were the only pre- | had come to sneer and be amused. The 
siding canons of their art. ‘The side on! lesson was timely and jmapressive, and 
which we entered was filled from end to| judging from the entire effect it took upon 
end with curious spectators like ourselves, | the crowd, we should say that some of 
though few of them, we fancy, regarded | them could not have attended ehurch to 
the matter in so serious a mood as we did. | better purpose. We should not wonder) 
Upon the other side, across the spacious, | if some careless hearts had had the idea! 
smooth floor, gleaming like a sheet of} of outward purification seriously en- 
letter paper, and so clean that not a speck | graved upon them there, for the first time | 
was visible upon it, we caught the full) perhaps in their lives. The speaker | 
ensemble of the worshippers, ranged on| said he was aware that their customs 


benches running half across the room —/| were singular, naturally causing aston-| 
benches without backs — sitting demure, | ishment and even ridicule in those who 
their hands upon their knees, rows of men| could not understand them as they did; 


opposite to rows of women. The first| but he gently reminded them of the re- 





glimpse of the latter startled us like a/ spect due to their peculiarities, to which 
scene in the tombs ; they looked so much | they had a perfect right. Indeed they 
like white and sheeted ghosts, in their | all evinced a perfectly sane consciousness 
death-like linen caps and facial bandages | of their relative position to the rest of 
and robes that hung so straight and close | the world, which they did not suffer to 
to their gaunt figures ; old and young alike | disturb them. The most singular thing 
reduced to the same pattern, of which the | about their singularities was the absence 
ideal seemed the extinction of any most/ of all fanatical intoxication. {[n the songs 
remote suggestion of beauty. The men| and dances which ensued we saw nothing 
and boys in their old-mannish uniform | of that violence and frenzy which have 
looked generally hale and cheerful, with} been reported of them; all was moder- 
a shrewd twinkle in the eye, despite a/ate, deliberate, and self-possessed; no 
placid and submissive manner. Most of| distortions, whirlings round on tip-toe, 
them were gentle and mechanical looking | groans or frantic shouts. The Spirit did 
persons; but here and there was one more | not seem to wrestle with them, but to 
imposing and ambitious looking figure,| descend upon them soothingly; and we 
who seemed as if he should have passions, | were convinced that the spirit of their 
and whose existence amid that monoton-| system is subdued and quiet, and that if 
ous, tame life we could not so readily ac-| such things ever occur as above hinted, 
count for. But the women were a sad | they are only exceptional. 





all the voices on one part, from gruffest 
bass to shrillest treble ; the very plainest, 


| baldest thing that could be called music, 


having a rhythm and a melody, but rigor- 
ously rejecting all unnecessary wealth 
and coloring of harmony. The close of 
every song was marked by a unisonous, 
sepulchral lengthening out of the last 
note. There reigned the same neatness 
and correctness in this performance, as in 
their costume and their clean floor; no 
false notes or slips of time. Jt was mu- 
sic emptied of the sentiment of beauty, 
of which all their ways betray a horror; 
it was music as an exercise, a ceremony, 
and not as a fine art; the ghost, or skel- 
eton of music, enough to show that they 
do believe in measure, rhythm, order, but 
not in charm and beauty. They seem 
to recognize the inhereat presence of mu- 
sic in the very law of life, to aceept the 
symbol of pervading harmony, but they 
reject the ultimate expression and result 
thereof in forms of Art, in beauty: they 
study to possess the law without the con- 
cretion and embodiment of it in na- 
ture ; it seems the very essence of their 
creed to wage exterminating war with 
nature, to soak out all the blood and col- 
oring substance from hife’s fleshly tissue, 
and simply keep the pale and lifeless 
form ; and so if they accept the visits of 
this angel, St. Cecilia, it is only when 
she comes in a mob cap and straight 
gown of ghostly white, and promises to 
leave behind her every tempting charm, 
aud every thing that can lend worth to 
earth. Forthe Shaker wants the spiritu- 
al without the material, not the spiritual 
in the material. Life without passion, 
unity without variety, use without beau- 
tv, law without attraction, and purity by 
sheer simplistic abstinence, are his fan- 
cied solution, but in reality evasion of the 
grand life-problem. 

Next came the dance. Two by two 
the meo, and two by two the women, 
getting time and impulse from the jig-like 
hyma of their own chanting, both hands 
dangling loose and fin-like before the 
breast, went journeying round the room 
in circles, with strange limping step, 
stout old men and starch old maidens, 
spite of solemn faces, stepping off as 
briskly as the youngest, and forgetting 
the apparent loss of dignity in the pro- 
found obedience of all this. Some of the 
older and infirm members only stood still 
and looked on, but kept up the same dang- 
ling of the hands, as if to fan the flame. 
Occasionally they would pause in the mid- 
dle of these ‘* divine circles,’’ as one of 
the speakers called them, and the silence 
would be broken by some female voice, 
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cnibed to be under the moving of the! 
spirit, declaring ‘‘ her unspeakable satis-. 
faction in this life, that she felt she had 
found God,’’ and a few more sentences 
to this effect, which was answered in like 
quiet manner, passionless, and mechani-| 
cal, by some other sister, or by some old 
man, or younger convert warmly giving 
his experience. Then they would jour- 
ney on again, with steady, earnest perti- 
nacity, as if by way of symbolizing the 
dull journey of life; and meanwhile we 
were speculating as follows. Here too 
seems to be the ghost of a very true idea. 
There is no natural reason why dances 


and processions should not enter, as well 
a. .| 

as music, into the outward expression of 
i 

Measured move- | 


the religious sentiment. 
ment, rhythm, concert of action, variety 
in unity,—this is the soul of the dance 
as of every fine Art, and gives it a certain 
spiritual expression and_ significance. 
But thea the essence of the dance, con- | 
sidered in this light, as well as the es- 
sence of music, is that it have Beauty ; 
for beauty is the mediator between the 


these most determined monotonists, in 


plainest, homeliest thing they could of it. 
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satisfaction in a series of spontaneous | 
songs, interspersed with brief exhorta- | 
tions and confessions of experience as the | 
spirit moved. A brother from a distant. 
Community was then introduced, who! 
stepped forward and addressed the 
‘** world’s people ’’ in a regular discourse 
‘of some length. He spoke of the split- 
ting up of Christendom into sects, of the 
vain attempts of all earnest souls to find 
unity and peace, under any of the exist- 
ing institutions; of the coming of thé 
end of the natural world and the com- 
'mencement of the millennial life ; of the 
need of thorough purification from the 


the unspeakable serenity and bliss of such 
a life as he, with his brethren and sisters, 
were now leading, since they had separ- 
ated themselves from the world, and re- 
nounced the natural man, so far as it is 
| possible to do so here on earth, by renounc- 
ing marriage, which is the source of all 
| corruption and disharmony, inasmuch as | 


it only multiplies the species in corrup- | 
‘tion, and prevents the triumph of the’ 
material and the spiritual; and of this | 


spiritual man over the natural. 


He spoke 


of the Friend Quakers, with whom they | 
their attempt to put down nature and ex- | 
alt the new millennial life, have done their | 
best to empty it entirely, and make the | 


liam Penns? Succeeded by a degenerate 


carnal life in preparation therefor, and of 


had so much in common, but who prac- | 
ticed marriage; and he asked where are. 
the Quakers now, where are the Wil-| 


Pursuing the great thought of Unity in| race, (since all natural generation only | 
their negative way, which is to unite men | generates what is corrupt) by a race who! 
by leaving out a vast deal that is human, call themselves Quakers, but have de- | 


they unconsciously employ — thousand | 


parted sadly from the original type. The 


| FOURTERISM IN AN OLD BOOK. 


! 





Stopping one morning, lately, in the 
old-fashioned tavern of a retired country 
village, waiting for our breakfast, we fell 
to examining the few books which lay 
‘about the parlor ; and opening a volume 
of the old English Guardian, we lit 
upon an essay which might have been 
| prepared expressly for the Harbinger, for 
}anything to the contrary in its contents 
and whole tone of thought. Many a 
‘truth, now held heretical and new and 
| dangerous, has found expression, long be- 
fore the alarm was raised, in standard old 
' works, from which modero conservatism 
\claims a lineal descent. A short time 
'since there was great horror of al| 
‘thoughts that smacked of Transcenden- 
‘talism; all the oracles of the day, the 
‘established authorities, literary and moral, 
‘the religionists who stood upon their or- 
thodoxy, turned to denouncing the ** last 
form of infidelity.”’ But you had only to 
go back from all this a little way, you 
‘had only to quit the low, flat, quarrel- 


some plains of to-day’s controversial the- 
ology, and go back among the mountains 
‘and the braving air of good old English 
Church divinity itself, and you could 
‘strike rich veins of Transcendental ore 
|on every side,—veins that had formed 
‘themselves in the slow course of living, 
'deep experience and common-sense, and 
lain there quietly beyond the reach of 


controversy. It often happens that the 


symbols, always in the negative and in-| speaker was fluent, and in passages al-| first statement of the newest, boldest, 
verse way, of the true life in Harmony, | most eloquent,— especially where he con- and most radical thought, commends itself 
in which the natural shall be taken up into| trasted the peace and harmony of a life| % all intelligent minds of an audience at 
the spiritual, and all the relations of life,| of united interests, with the wars and | °®C¢e, and is received with enthusiasm, 


material as well as moral, (upon this earth, 
too, without fleeing away to seek a purer 
Heaven,) shal) be sanctified and pervaded | 


with the divine law of Order, with the | 


all-permeating essence of Love and 
Beauty. These ghost-like dances, there- 


fore, seemed to us the inverse type of the | 
same truth more positively and more | 


wholesomely illustrated in Fourier’s sub- 
lime conception of the choirs of Harmo- 
ny, where every age, and sex, and occu- 
pation shall take part in the great unitary 
festivals of beauty, and illustrate the 
unity of the Universe, the beauty of Di- 
vine Order, the great hierarchy of nature 
and of true society, in graceful, ever-va- 
ried, richly complicated, choregraphic ev- 
olutions, heightened by all the charms of 
emblematic costume, of music, and of all 
the Arts. Here we have the bloodless 
shadow of the same thought, the dance 
without the beauty, the measure without 
the charm, and the dead simplism of uni- 
formity, instead of the life-like harmoni- 
ous diversity of unity. 

After this exercise had spent itself, they | 
re-arranged their benches and sat down 
to meditate and give utterance to their 


miseries and practical lies of civilized 
[Chrstendom, so called. He did not give 
so full a statement of their doctrine, as 

we desired, and as the assembly broke | 
|up, and we walked away, we endeavored 


the fraternity by the way-side, but found 
them rather uncommunicative, whether 
| from ignorance or because their discipline 
limits the liberty of teaching and explain- 
ing to the elders. At any rate, the most. 
we got from them was, that if we wished 
our scepticism removed, the elders, any 
of them, would be glad to talk with us, 
and they pointed out the house which is 
set apart for uninitiated visitors. To the 
elders accordingly we resolved to betake 
ourselves, waiting only till the cool of 
evening. Of their hospitable reception, 
of our talk with them, and of the reflec- 
tions to which it has since given rise in 
our mind about the significance of this re- 
markable phenomenon of Shakerism, we 
shall take another opportunity to speak. 





they not dreaming that it is radica] and 
dangerous, but only feeling that it is true, 
humane, and christian, because then they 
co listen with spontaneous, open minds. 
|But by the second time the preacher 


‘to enter into conversation with some of comes, how many of them will have taken 


counsel of their fears, of public opinion, 
and have counted the cost of openly and 
| practically confessing this truth, to which 
the heart had borne its testimony s0 
willingly at first! And now our preach- 
er is a dangerous man and is not listened 
to. When Eugene Sue first wrote his 
‘* Mysteries of Paris,’’ there was not 3 
heart in the civilized world which did not 
interest itself warmly, albeit painfully, in 
his disclosures of the rottenness and hor- 
rible iniquity of the crowded centres of 
Civilization, and in bis manly suggestions 
of reform. That was the first frank in- 
stinct welcoming new truth. But now 
the ery is sounded of ‘ Infidelity,’’ and 
‘* Jicentiougness,”” and ‘* Fourierism ;”’ 
and his ‘* Martin the Foundling,’’ which 





We certainly must say, however we may |!" spite of faults, is a far better book, has 


criticize their life, 
which we had of it that day impressed 


jus with respect. 


the manifestations | fallen dead upon the market. 


And so with regard to this great cen- 
tral principle of Fourier’s philosophy ,— 
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—— 


this which so scandalizes our ‘* Observ- 
ers’ and ** Evangelists,’’ — this doctrine 
of ATTRACTION, as the true law of life :— 
go into any old-fashioned gentleman’s li- 
brary, and you will find, of course, there 
the Spectator, and the Tatler, and the 
Guardian. Take down and open the 
Guardian, at No. 126, for August 5, 
1713, and you may read the following 
good Fourierism. 


‘*Tf we consider the whole scope of 
the creation that lies within our view, the 
moral and intellectual, as well as the nat- 
ural and corporeal, we shall perceive 
throughout, a certain correspondence of 
the parts, a similitude of operation, and 
unity of design, which plainly demonstrate 
the universe to be the work of one infi- 
nitely good and wise being ; and that the 
system of thinking beings is actuated by 
laws derived from the same divine power 
which ordained those by which the corpo- 
real system is upheld. 


‘* From the contemplation of the order, 
motion, and cohesion of the natural bodies, 
philosophers are now agreed, that there is 
a mutual attraction between the most dis- 
tant parts at least of this solar system.— 
All those bodies that revolve around the 
sun are drawn towards each other, and 
towards the sun, by some secret, uniform, 
and never-ceasing principle. Hence it is, 
that the earth (as well as the other plan- 
ets) without flying off in a tangent line, 
constantly rolls about the sun, and the 
moon about the earth, without deserting 
her companion in so many thousand years. 
And as the larger systems of the universe | 
are held together by this cause, so like-| 
wise the particular globes derive their co- 
hesion and consistence from it. 

‘* Now, if we carry our thoughts from 
the corporeal to the moral world, we may 
observe in the spirits or minds of men, | 
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in China or Japan, Europeans would think | tual benevolence in ovr souls; the inter- 
their being so, a good reason for their! est, because the good of the whole is 
uniting in particular converse. Farther, inseparable from that of the parts; in 
in case we suppose ourselves translated promoting, therefore, the common good, 
into Jupiter or Saturn, and there to meet | every one doth at the same time promote 
a Chinese, or other more distant native of his own private interest. Another obser- 
our own planet, we should look on him as vation I shall draw from the premises is, 
a near relation, and readily commence aj that it makes a signal proof of the divin- 


| friendship with him. ‘These are natural) ity of the Christian religion, that the 


reflections, and such as may convince us| main duty which it inculeates above all 
that we are linked by an imperceptible others is charity. Different maxims and 


| chain to every individual of the human precepts have distinguished the different 


race. sects of philosophy and religion; our 
** The several great bodies which com- Lord’s peculiar precept is, ‘* Love th 

pose the solar system are kept from join- | Peighbor as thyself. By this shal} al} men 
ing together at the common centre of Know that you ee Sy disciples, if yoa 
gravity by the rectilinear motions the au- love one another. “ 

thor of nature has impressed on each of ‘**T will not say, that what is a most 
them; which, concurring with the attrac- shining proof of our religion, is not often 
tive principle, form their respective orbits 2 Teproach to its professors: bat this I 
round the sun ; upon the ceasing of which think very plain, that whether we regard 
motions, the general law of gravitation the analogy of nature, as it appears in the 
that is now thwarted, would show itself ™utual attraction or gravitations of the 
by drawing them all into one mass. Af- Mundane system, in the general frame and 


‘ter the same manner, in the parallel case constitution of the human soul ; or lastly, 


of society, private passions and motions the ends and aptoesses which are dis- 
of the soul do often obstruct the operation | Coverable in all parts of the visible and 
of that benevolent uniting instinct implant- intellectual world ; we shall not doubt but 
ed in human nature; which notwithstand- | the precept, whieh is the characteristic of 
ing doth still exert, and will not fail to| Our religion, came from the author of na- 
show itself when those obstructions are ‘ure. Some of our modern free-thinkers 
taken away. | would indeed insinuate the Christian mor- 


‘The mutual gravitation of bodies can- @!s to be defective, because, say they, 


‘not be explained any other way than by | there is no mention made in the gospel of 


resolving it into the immediate operation of | the virtue of friendship. These saga- 


God, who never ceases to dispose and actu-|¢ious men (if 1 may be allowed the use 
ate his creatures in a manner suitable to| f that vulgar saying) ‘‘ cannot see the 
their respective beings. So neither can that wood for trees.”’ That a religion, 
reciprocal attraction in the minds of men, Whereof the main drift is to inspire its 
he accounted for by any other cause. It is| Professors with the most noble and dis- 
not the result of education, law, or fash- | interested spirit of love, charity, and be- 
ion ; but is a principle originally ingrafted | Neficence, to all mankind; or, in other 
in the very first formation of the soc! by | Words, with a friendship to every individ- 
the author of our nature. ual man; should be taxed with the want 

‘* And as the attractive power in bodies | Of that very virtue, is surely a glaring 
is the most universal principle which pro- | evidence of the blindness and prejudice of 
duceth innumerable effects, and is a key |! adversaries. 


a like principle of attraction, whereby to explain the various phenomena of na- 
they are drawn together in communities, | ture ; so the corresponding social appe- | 
clubs, families, friendships, and all the| tite in human souls is the great spring | 
various species of society. As in bodies, | and source of moral actions. This it is | 
where the quantity is the same, the at-|that inclines each individual to an inter- | 
traction is the strongest between those | course with his species, and models every | 
which are placed nearest to each other; | one to that behavior which best suits with 
so it is also in the minds of men, eaterat | the common well being. Hence that) 
paribus, between those which are most| sympathy in our nature, whereby we feel | 
nearly related. Bodies that are placed at| the pains and joysof our fellow-creatures. | 
a distance of many millions of miles, may | Hence that prevalent love in parents to-| 
nevertheless attract and constantly operate | ward their children, which is neither} 
on each other, although this action do not| founded on the merit of the object, nor| 
show itself by a union or approach of} yet on self-interest. It is this that makes 
those distant bodjes so long as they are! us inquisitive concerning the affairs of dis- 
withheld by the contrary forces of other | tant nations, which can have no influence 
bodies, which, at the same time, attract|on our own. It is this that extends our 
them different ways; but would, on the | care to future generations, and excites us 
supposed removal of other bodies, mutu-| to acts of beneficence iowards those who | 
ally approach and unite with each other. | are not yet in being, and consequently 
The like holds with regard to the human | from whom we canexpect no recompense. 
soul, whose affection towards the individ- | Ina word, hence arises that diffusive sense 
uals of the same species, who are distant- | of humanity so unacountable to the selfish 
ly related to it, is rendered inconspicuous | man who is untouched with it, aud is in- 
by its more powerful attraction towards | deed a sort of monster, or anomalous pro- | 
those who have a nearer relation to it. | duction. | 
But as those are removed, the tendency| ‘These thoughts do naturally suggest 
which before lay concealed, doth gradual-| the following particulars. First, that as 
ly disclose itself. social inclinations are absolutely necessa- 

‘* A man who has no family is more} ry to the well being of the world, it is the 
strongly attracted towards his friends and| duty and interest of each individual to 
neighbors ; and if absent from these, he| cherish and improve them to the benefit 
naturally falls into an acquaintance with|of mankind; the duty, because it is 
those of his own city or country who) agreeable to the intention of the author of 
chance to be in the same place. Two} our being, who aims at the common good 
Englishmen meeting at Rome or Constan-| of his creatures, and as an indication of 
tinople, soon run into a familiarity. And | his will, hath implanted the seeds of mu- 











NEW DISCOVERY! 


The New York Express, which for two 
or three years past, has been droning like 
a player on a harp with one string, on the 
the impracticability and folly of Associ- 
ated Industry, seems to have been blessed 
recently with a sudden accession of hight. 
It goes far beyond Fourier, and every 
writer on social science in France and 
America, and urges the importance of 
introducing the Associative system into 
Greeley and Mc Elrath’s printing office 
in Nassau Street. So long as this is not 
done, it maintains, that the advocacy of 
Association by the Tribune is sheer hy- 
pocrisy. The suggestions of «he Ex- 
press display a verdant luxuriance of im- 


| agination which reminds us of the West- 


ern captain, who boasted that he could 
run his steamboat wherever the ground 
was a little moist. A Phalanx ina city 
would indeed be like a seventy-four in a 
rivulet, but no dreams of perfectibility 
appear to be too sublimated for the lofty 
ideality of the Express. We should not 
be surprised if it were to propose next to 
turn the Bowling Green into a Model 
Farm. 
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Mr. Greeley, ia his plain, homely man-|‘every Saturday night’ than that uni-|of chattel slavery. 


ner, points out some difficulties in the | 
way of applying the system to the Tri- 
bune Buildings, but we dare say the | 
inventive genias of the Express will re-| 
move them speedily. The sound com- | 
mon sense of the following statement by 
Mr. Greeley is not nearly so magnificent 
as the enthusiastic conceptions of the) 
Express. 

It will be seen also that the Express 
knows more about the private affairs of 
Mr. Greeley than he does himself. We, 
are not astonished at this. The pro- 
found, piercing intellect, which goes for 
a Phalanx in a printing office, could easily 
see ‘‘ twenty or thirty farms’”’ in a narrow 
editorial closet, and fancy a pile of old 
newspapers to be hay stacks and wheat 
sheafs. 


‘© The Express, it will be remem- | 
bered, instead of stating whether its | 
conductors do or do not intend again to 
take seats in Whig State Convenuons in 
order to carry their points, and, being | 
unsuccessful there, come home to plot 
and compass the defeat of the candidates 
nominated, favored its readers with a 
foray on ‘ Fourierism,’ ‘ Anti-Rent- 
ism,’ my bad taste in dress, &c., &., 
putting me this question : 


*** But if ** social wrongs ”’ so trouble 


you, why do you not act socially roght ? 
Why not, in your profitable uewspaper, | 
earry out your Fourier principles, and | 
divide with your workmen every Satur- 
day aight!’ | 


‘‘] therefore offered to answer these | 
questions thoroughly if the Express would | 
agree to publish my reply. To which 
that paper responds : 


‘<< ¢ Print in the Tribune what you wish | 
us to cupy, and with all the pleasure in 
the world, we will reprint, why and 
wherefore, you do not have a ** commuani- | 
ty ’’ in your workshop, when you are daily 
recommending it to others.’ 


‘¢ Well, Sir, I will try you. So here: 

**1. Neither my principles, those of 
Fourier nor any of his school, ever pro- 
posed or contemplated an equal) division, 
per capita, of the proceeds of any busi- 
ness, enterprise, or undertaking whatever 
—nothing like it. Fourier’s plan contem- 
plates a proportionate division of proceeds 
or profits, on the basis of three-twelfths 
to Capital, two-twelfths to Talent and 
Skill, and seven-twelfths to Labor. But 
the Associationists have ever contended, 
as Fourier vehemently did, that such an 
Organization of ludustry is to be attained 
only through ap entirely novel and inde- 
pendent formation, as was the case with 
the Seamboat or the Railroad — that the 
new wine eannot be put into old bottles. 
Aceording to Fourier and his school, the 
Organization of Industry in Cities must 
await aod follow its Organization on the 
Soil: in other words, true Association 
and Attractive Industry are only practi- 
eable at the outset through the blending 
and diversification of Agriculture with 
Manufactures, Mechanic Ajts, &c. Il 
never asked any one situated as I am to 
make, nor condemned any one for not 
making, any other division with workmen 


sessilis ees 


acquired Capital without equivalent — | 
do hold that itis the simple duty of all | 
'who have Capital, Talent or Capacity of | 


‘tablishment of a Social Order wherein | 


‘farms,’ when in truth | do not own a) 
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formly made in this office. 

** But while ‘ Fourierism’ never did re- | 
quire the proprietors of The Tribune or 
Express to divide earnings equally with 
those who cannot earn so much as they— 
much Jess to give the use of their fairly 


any kind to seek and to strive for the es- | 





any child shall assuredly have ample Sus- 
tenance and a thorough Education, Intel- | 
lectual, Moral and Physical ; while every | 
individual shall be guaranteed unfailing | 
opportunity to Labor, with the just and | 
full recompense of the Labor by him act- | 
ually performed. I think Fourier and | 
others have shown how this may be ac- | 
complished, and I acknowledge my obli- | 
gation to do my best in aid of its achieve- | 
ment. That, in my judgment, and | 
certainly according to the teachings of| 


‘the Associationists, is not to be promoted | hh 
at the times and places indicated by the 


by dealing with The Tribune office as the 
Express in its wisdem proposes, but by 
pursuing a very different course. By the | 
consistency of my life with my principles 
I am willing to be judged ; but have J not | 
a right to expect that he who assumes to 
pass judgment shall know something of | 
what | really profess and what I do? 

‘*The Express talks flippantly of the Ed- | 


itor of The Tribune as owning Real Estate | 
in this city ‘worth twenty or thirty 


single foot here, nor to the value of a} 
good farm in all the wide world. So of 
his blind talk of my ‘ getting rich by 
Sopper speculations.’ IT have a small in- | 
terest (one-twenty-fifih) in a Mineral Jo- | 
cation on Lake Superior, aliotted to me by | 
its explorers to induce me to act as 
trustee, which I have done. If anybody 
will be good enough to give $3,000 for 
for all the Real Estate, Mining Stock, 





| &e., &c., I have in the world, I will 


spend $1,000 of it off-hand in promoting 
the cause of Association ; and this offer 
shall stand open twenty days to enable 
every one to make due inquiries. And 
now | ask the Express to print this and 
excuse me from speaking farther of my 
private affairs. 
“7. &™ 


WHITE SLAVERY. 


Our Cincinnati friend, C. D., whose 
communication we are happy to insert, 
seems to think we palliaie the evils of 
slavery, when we show that a slavish 
element pervades all our institutions. 
Not so. We wish to awaken the intel- 
lect and conscience of men to a percep- 
tion of universal evils; but certainly not 
to blind them to Jocal evils which exist 
directly before their eyes. Social sei- 
ence enumerates at least nine degrees of 
slavery, of which chattel slavery is the 
lowest and the most aggravated; but 
there are often individual cases of suffer- 
ing in other degrees of a more fearful 
nature than is usually found in this de- 
gree. The Landlordism of Ireland is 
now showing its fruits in wholesale pesti- 


lence and,gtarvation, the parallel of which 
we havem@ver known under the system 
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ut this fact does 
not extenuate the evils of the latter. In 
every theory of Association we take them 
for granted ; but, at the same time, our 
principal efforts must be directed against 
the false industrial system, which gene- 
rates all degrees of slavery, as well as 
the one in question. Nor should the fact 
that we regard the application of indus- 
trial science as the only effectual remedy 
for slavery in all its degrees, lead to the 
inference that we do not cherish an ade- 
quate sense of the evil of the lowest and 
worst degree — chattel slavery. 
a 


Lectures in Centra anpD Western 
New York. Messrs. Allen and Orvis, 
agents of the American Union of Associ- 


| ationists, will start upon a tour throngh 


the State of New York, and will lecture 


following schedule. The friends of As- 
sociation in the several places where they 
may visit, are earnestly requesied to 
make all necessary arrangements to se- 
cure large audiences, and to give the full- 
est efficiency vo the labors of the lectur- 


‘ers. They will be at— 


| Springfield, Mass., - - - Aug. 10, 
Albany, N. Res - - ° * sé 14. 
Troy, “6 ba. Dinos tress el ip “7. 
Utiea, ss es «& J bs ss 18. 
Syracuse, ‘ . so "el “ OG. 
Rochester,“ - - - -« “ 3) 
Batavia, ‘ - + = © Sept. 7. 
Buffalo, * 2 ca wine “ 473, 


ASSOCIATIVE WORKS OF THE 
FRENCH SCHOOL. 
Tue following publications, from the French 
School, may be had at W. H. Graham’s book- 
store, Tribune Buildings, New York, and at 
Crosby and Nichols’, No. 111 Washington St., 
Boston. 
The Works of Charles Fourier, 6 vols. 
Muiron’s Apercus sur les Procedes Industriels. 
Considerant’s Theory of Natural and Attrac- 
tive Education, 
Considerant’s Exposition of the Phalansterian 
Theory. 
Considerant’s Immorality of Fourier’s Doc- 
trine. 
Considerant’s Theory of Property. 
Paget’s Introduction to Social Science, 
Cantagrel’s Fool of the Palais Royal. 
Pellerins’s Life and Theory of Fourier. 
Reynaud’s Solidarity. 
Tamisier’s Theory of Functions. 
Dain’s Abolition of Slavery. 
Hennequin’s Love in the Hoes 
Besides these, a large number of Phalansterian 
pamphlets and almanacs, can be had at the same 
lace. Also, a beautiful engraved portrait of 
ourier: price, $2 50. Any of the volumes of 
Fourier’s works may be had separately. 
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